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Factor 


Washington, D.C., Mayor 
Adrian Fenty is the new. 
face of an old town. 
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Three Ways 


YOU 


Can Support 


Oberlin’s 
7 Students 


Planning Tips from 


the Oberlin Office 


of Gift Planning 


Make a Tax-Free Rollover from 
Your IRA to Oberlin 


e Do you currently have assets in an IRA? 
e Are you or will you be at least 70% in 2007: 


Congress recently passed the Pension Protection Act of 2006 
which allows you to make a tax-free charitable rollover from 
your IRA directly to Oberlin. The Act allows you to make 
outright gifts of up to $100,000 in 2007 to support a charity. 


Establish a Charitable Gift Annuity 


Help Oberlin’s students and yourself at the same time. A 
d one with a lifetime 


gift annuity provides you and/ 
of fixed income and then ultimately supports Oberlin’s 
students. The minimum gift to fund an annuity is $10,000 
and the income beneficiary must be at least 50. Contact us 
at 440-775-8599 for a personalized illustration. 


Include Oberlin in Your Estate Plans 


Another great way to provide for the future of Oberlin is 
clary of your retirement plan or 
insurance policy. You can also create a provision for Oberlin 
in your will or trust. Planning for the future of Oberlin is vital 


to the College and Conservatory’s continued success. 


Reminder: Charitable gift annuities, 
charitable trusts, and documented 
estate provisions can all be counted 
towards your class’s reunion fund- 
raising totals. 


Have Questions? Need additional information? 
Contact Catherine, Jamie, Douglass, or Myrna 
in the Office of Gift Planning at 440-775-8599 
or Gift. Planning@Oberlin.edu 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


The Search for a New Leader 


THE PROCESS OF SEARCHING FOR A NEW PRESIDENT repre- 
sents a bittersweet phase in the life of any college. In 
assessing the qualities most desired in a new leader, 
one naturally begins to reflect upon the past. 
When Nancy Dye retires as president of Oberlin 
College in June, she will leave behind a powerful legacy 
of success, including: 
e A strengthened student body, especially in terms of selectivity, yield, 
retention, and financial aid policies; 
Significantly strengthening the endowment by leading the largest cap- 
ital campaign in the College's history; 

e Innovative approaches to town-gown relations; and 

e Superb new physical facilities, including state-of-the-art science and 

environmental studies centers, and a restored Allen Memorial Art 
Museum. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, she will leave behind an Oberlin 
equipped for the future, one with a clearly defined mission, direction, and 
set of goals. 

This year will be among the most important in Oberlin’s history. Lead- 
ing a search for a new president is the most important work of the Board 
of Trustees this year. As you will read in the article on page 6, the search is 
well under way. We are now in the process of generating a candidate pool. 
Our goal is to appoint a new president by the end of this academic year, but 
to remain flexible regarding timing in order to make the best presidential 
appointment possible. 

To create the strongest possible pool of candidates, we need your help. 
I invite you to visit the Presidential Search web site (www.oberlin.edu/ 
presidentsearch/profile/), where you'll find a detailed list of Oberlin’s key 
needs and priorities, as well as a set of desired attributes for a new president. 

If you know someone who could effectively serve as Oberlin’s next presi- 
dent, please nominate him or her by contacting our search consultant, 
Tom Courtice, by e-mail at tom.courtice@academic-search.com or by phone 
at (614) 405-9209. If you would like a printed copy of the search profile, 
please call the Alumni Association at (440) 775-8692. We will continue to 
provide updates on the search process, both in this magazine and on the 
Presidential Search web site. 

President Dye's decision to retire after 13 years provides a time of natural 
transition. As you will read on page 14, we are in the process of implement- 
ing our strategic plan, and the opportunities and challenges in Oberlin’s future 
are fresh in the minds of everyone. The broad strategic directions have been 
set. It will be the vision and creativity of Oberlin’s next president that will 
lead the institution, transforming a statement of direction into new insti- 
tutional achievements. 

_ As always, I thank you for your continued support and interest in Oberlin 
College. Look to your spring issue of this magazine for a full exploration of 
Nancy Dye's distinguished presidency, 


RoBert S, LEMLE 75 
Chair, Oberlin Board of Trustees 
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e RETURN OF THE OC REPUBLICANS 
Three cheers for Barry Garrett! Oberlin is truly 
a liberal institution (in the best sense of the 
word) if politically incorrect viewpoints are 
accorded as respectful a hearing as conven- 
tional liberal (in the worst sense) wisdom. It 
is a bit dismaying, however, to find Liber- 
tarian ideas packaged indiscriminately under 
the “conservative” label. Some of us find 
Libertarianism the only source of radical pol- 
itics. As Jesse Walker, managing editor of 
Reason magazine, said, “There is no party of 
tolerance in Washington—just a party that 
wages its crusades in the name of Christ and 
a party that wages its crusades in the name of 
“Four out of Five Experts Agree.” Or, as H. L. 
Mencken had it, “The urge to save humanity 
is almost always only a false-face for the urge 
to rule it.” There will never be a Libertarian 
in high office—nobody_ can be elected on a 
platform of government doing less for you. 
But it’s well to remember that the real politi- 
cal divide in America is not between different 
statist brands such as Depublican or Remo- 
crat, but between reactionary statists and stu- 
diously ignored Libertarians. 
John M. Rathbun '68 
Mills River, N.C. 


Many of us feel Oberlin has a special place in 
a world gone nuts. So imagine my reaction 
reading about young Republicans on campus! 
| wasted no time reading the article. Their 
inviolate agenda is so clear as to be absurd: to 
concoct a cartoon of the traditional values 
that make Oberlin a bastion of tolerance, 
such as open discourse and an eagerness to 
accept new and different ideas. Simply put, 
ideological weapons of mass destruction have 
no place on campus. By introducing detritus 
into the pristine intellectual wilderness that 
is Oberlin, Republicans inflict early trauma 
on students who may fail to understand 
what's at stake: the beauty of peace and 
respect for all humanoids. Like people who 
are the products of single-nanny households, 
young Republicans fail to embrace the won- 
drous diversity that distinguishes, say, an Arab 
Sunni from a jihadist Shiite. Nothing is worse 
than an elite that demands egalitarianism for 


others while ensuing privilege for itself. It's 


| genetic mutations, we must 


& & Oberlin is truly a liberal institution if politically 


incorrect viewpoints are accorded as respectful a hearing as conventional liberal wisdom. 


not enough to just say no; we need to rise up 
and challenge them with all manner of retro- 
grade forces. The disabled, the down-trod- 
den, the ne’er-do-well, and other minority 
voices must all oppose willful adaptation to 
environmental changes. Just as young Repub- 


licans decry the legality of spontaneous 


staunchly resist out- 
side efforts to diver- 
sify the Oberlin 
community. Finally, a 
Google search reveals 
that the covert finan- 
cier behind the Repub- 
licans’ lecture series is 
Steve Shapiro ‘83, pres- 
ident of Intrepid Capital 
Management ... a financial 
organization that funds the 
USS Intrepid and other mili- 
tary battleships? Is blood money 
funding a campus organization? We want 
answers. Meantime, let’s backlash against the 
campus Republicans’ exploitation of reality 
with a contrarian message: When it comes to 
values, Oberlin doesn’t cut and run. 
Remi Barbier '83 
San Francisco, Calif. 


e FORD SCHOLARS WEIGH IN 

| read with great interest and nostalgia your 
article regarding my fellow Ford Scholars, 
especially those in the Class of ’58. I arrived 
at Oberlin a few weeks after turning 16 and 
having completed one year in high school (10th 
grade). | thought my purpose at Oberlin was 
to learn for learning’s sake, and so | majored 
in philosophy because it intrigued me and 
was a “major” challenge. The whole concept 
of preparing to make a living was still off in 
the opaque future. | am happy to say, howev- 
er, that the critical thinking skills | acquired 
at Oberlin have served me well throughout 
several occupations. | have spent the last 20 


years mediating and arbitrating disputes, most 


notably in the area of discrimination, and in 
the securities industry (quite different arenas!). 
| have been a lifelong community activist and 
have served in various voluntary, appointed, 
and elected capacities on boards and com- 
mittees. | maintain my musical inter- 

ests as well, having sung with the 
Mendelssohn Choir, which is the 
choral adjunct of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, and as the current 
musical director and organist at 
my church. I live in Beaver, 
Pennsylvania, after living for 
many years in New Jersey, 
where I raised my children. | 
am greatly looking forward 
to seeing all my classmates at 
our upcoming 50th reunion. 
Beth Rackley Hesselson '58 

Beaver, Pa. 


Editor’s note: Several Ford Scholars reacted to our 
article with wonderful stories of their days on cam- 
pus. Take a look at www.oberlin.edu/alummag/ 
fall2006/notes. html. 


THIS JUST IN... 


Congratulations to 
Christopher Zalla 
'97, whose film Padre 
Nuestro landed top 
dramatic honors at 
the Sundance Film 
Festival in January. 
Zalla, who holds an 
MFA from Columbia University’s film divi- 
sion, wrote and directed the film, which took 
home the grand-jury prize for best U.S. 
drama. Padre Nuestro is an immigrant saga 
about a Mexican teenager’s search for his 
father in America. Watch for more coverage 
in the next issue of OAM. 
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Running to Win 


Women’s Cross Country Races to Conference Title 


by Zachary Pretzer '03 and Yvonne Gay Fowler 


apturing its first conference crown in 22 

years would have been sweet enough 

for the women’s cross country team, 

but add in their narrow, two-point win and 
the thrill was nearly overwhelming. 

“I was tying my trainers and immediate- 


ly flung them into the air,” says runner 


Flannery Cerbin ‘09, reliving the moment 
when scores were tallied at the North 
Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) cham- 
pionship meet on October 28. “The team 
started yelling and screaming, ‘We did it!’ 
We pulled it off!” 

Although the Yeowomen had been picked 
as the preseason favorites, “we knew we'd 
have to fight for it, and that’s exactly what 
we did,” says Barrie Newberger ‘07. 

As the women heaved and pushed their 
way through a field of 96 runners at 
Earlham College’s NCAC cross country 
course, mental obstacles proved just as 
challenging. For tri-captain Marie Barnett 
08, a battle of wills loomed in the home- 
stretch as she sensed another runner clos- 
ing in from behind. A decision to stay 
engaged propelled her to a fifth-place time 
of 25:10 and the distinction of being the 
first Obie to cross the line. Five seconds 
later, Maddy Davis-Hayes ‘09 snatched sev- 
enth place, with tri-captain Ariane Burwell 
07 finishing in 25:48 for 11th. 

Meanwhile, like Barnett, Cerbin was 
battling her own mental race; that is, until 
the yells of Head Coach Ray Appenheimer 
at the 300-meter mark grabbed her atten- 
tion. She needed to finish strong. Obligingly, 
Cerbin turned on the steam, not realizing 
just how hot Allegheny was on her heels. 
\ few seconds later she would place 
| 2th (25:57), with Alison Doniger ‘08 just 
tenths of a second behind for the 13th 


slot. Newberger’s time of 26:04 was 900d 


enough for a 17th-place finish, and Piper 
Niehaus ‘10 rounded out the Oberlin top 
seven at 26:44 for 28th place. 

By competitions end, the Yeowomen 
would cruise to a first-place finish and the 
NCAC championship with 48 points. 
Barnett, Davis-Hayes, Burwell, Cerbin, 
Newberger, and Doniger, an NCAA qualifi- 
er at last year's Great Lakes Regionals, each 
earned AIl-NCAC honors for their efforts. 


Travis Grout 07 paced the men’s team 
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by receiving All-NCAC accolades for his 
fourth-place finish in the 8K race with a 
time of 27:07. 

“This victory means we can do really 
great things,’ said Doniger before the ladies’ 
trip to the Great Lakes Regionals in 
Richmond, Indiana, later that month. The 
team finished seventh out of a field of 31 
teams. Davis-Hayes, Barnett, and Newberger 
earned All-Great Lakes Region distinctions 
after placing 19th in 23:14, 25th in 23:33, 
and 28th in 23:41, respectively. Rounding 
out Oberlin’s top five were Burwell in 64th 
(24:30) and Doniger in 65th (24:31). 

“If someone had told me three years ago 
that this team would win a conference title 
and have a chance at going to nationals, I’m 
not sure I would have believed them,” says 
Appenheimer, who was named NCAC 
Women’s Cross Country Coach of the Year. 
“These women believed in themselves and 
in each other.” ATS 


NORTH 
COAST _ 
CONFER”! 


Sag ia : : 


Don Tinker, Earlham College 
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Dale Preston '83 


Lecturer Kai Li teaches a new fifth-year course in Chinese language. 


Students Flock to Chinese 
Language Classes 


by Kim Frumkin '07 


s China continues to grow economically 

and politically, professors in the East 

Asian Studies department are rising 
to meet student demand for more course 
offerings. 

Two sections of a first-year Chinese lan- 
guage class were filled to capacity last fall, 
and eight students completed a new fifth- 
year course in Chinese language—a rare 
offering for a liberal arts institution. 

Lecturer Kai Li, who teaches the high- 
ly advanced course, says that until now, 
students who progressed beyond fourth-year 
Chinese continued their studies through 
private readings. 

“Most of the students in the new fifth- 
year class have spent time in China, which 
has improved their proficiency,” he says. 


“They are able to use the language to express 


themselves. The language is a large part of 


the Chinese culture, which makes learning 


about China in other languages difficult.” 
materials for 


(Course Topics in Chinese 


James 


Sources I and II are selected from authen- 
tic literature and historical and political 
essays. Although reading and writing profi- 
ciency are key components of the course, 
so is developing a deeper comprehension 
of the Chinese society and history. “These 
students realize the importance of China 
and that the economies of the U.S. and 
China are very interconnected,” Li says. 
“China is a rising world power, and we've 
seen a big jump in Chinese language enroll- 
ment this year,” 
and Director of East igo? Studies Ann 
Sherif. | AS) 


has seen higher cee in all of its 


East Asian Studies ( in fact, 


classes, a trend that just makes sense to 
Barnard ‘07, an EAS major with 
“What 


China does will make or break the earth,” 


interests in environmental studies. 


he says. 

Fellow EAS (and philosophy) major Lei 
Zhao ‘08, who lived in China until he was 
5 years old, hopes his studies in Chinese 
will assist him in law school. And although 
he still hasn't yet figured out “what to do 
with the language, my education in Chinese 
will be of great significance personally, as 
it will allow me to continue to interface 


with my culture.” ATS 


says Associate Professor 


Global War 
Fight or Fli 


by Sophia Yan '07 


19: 


5 


rmit 
ight? 


he title “Inconvenient Facts Ignored by 


Elizabeth Kolbert and Al Gore” got 


Obies flocking to an OC-Republican- 
sponsored lecture in October, in which 
University of Virginia climatologist and 
CATO Fellow Patrick 


Michaels delivered a lecture on global 


Institute Senior 


warming. He discussed ways in which 
global warming is exaggerated by politi- 
cians, scientists, and the media. 


Ronald 


Reagan Political Lectureship Series, 


His talk, which kicked off the 
was 
in part a rebuttal to the previous day’s 
Convocation Series speaker, New Yorker 


journalist and activist Elizabeth Kolbert, 


who has researched climate change on 
several continents. She warned that dam- 
age from current carbon dioxide emissions 
will not be felt for decades to come. 
Students voiced both support for and 
opposition to Michaels’ presentation; oth- 


ers expressed concern about spending too 


much time in debate while global warming 


problems add up. 

Political 
Lectureship Series last fall was William 
of the Weekly Standard, 


Rounding out the Reagan 


Kristol, editor 


and Kate Obenshain Griffin, chair of the 
Virginia GOP. ATs 


Climatologist and CATO Institute Senior 
Fellow Patrick Michaels 
5 


sa Wolfish '07 


22 


Mell 
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Presidential Search in Full Swing 


he quest for Oberlin’s next president got off to a swift start 

last fall as the Board of Trustees appointed an 11-member 

Presidential Search Committee and hired the consulting firm 
Academic Search to help locate candidates. 

The move came weeks after Nancy S. Dye announced plans 
to retire as president June 30, 2007, thus concluding 13 years 
of service. The Board of Trustees hopes to appoint a new pres- 
ident by the end of the current academic year. 

The search committee includes six College trustees, all of 
whom are alumni; and one representative each from the Alumni 
Association, Arts and Sciences faculty, Conservatory faculty, 
administrative and professional staff, and student body. Serving 
as the consultant to Oberlin is Thomas Courtice of Academic 
Search Consultation Service. Courtice is a former president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

One of the search committee's top priorities was to draw up a 
list of desired attributes for Oberlin’s next president. Seven pub- 
lic forums were held in November, open to all members of the 
campus community, allowing Courtice to solicit the views of 
trustees, faculty, students, staff, alumni, and town leaders. 

“Based on his research and conversations, Tom prepared an 
initial draft of a written profile describing Oberlin’s key institu- 
tional needs and priorities, and a related set of desired character- 
istics and talents for our next president,’ says Robert Lemle '75, 
chair of the Board of Trustees and head of the search committee. 
“This profile was then reviewed, revised, and approved by the 
committee.” 

The attribute list, says Courtice, reflects the qualities that 
Oberlin seeks also in its students: intellectual acumen, creativity, 


OBERLIN PRESIDENTIAL SEARCH COMMITTEE 


Robert S. Lemle ’75, Chair 
Chair, Board of Trustees 
Vice Chairman and General 
Counsel (retired), Cablevision 
Systems Corporation 
Co-Founder and President 
of Board of Trustees, 
Long Island Children’s Museum 
Old Westbury, NY 


Victor L. Hymes ’79, Vice Chair 
Oberlin College Trustee 
Chief Executive Officer and 
Chief Investment Officer, Legato 
Capital Management LLC 
San Francisco, CA 


Robert J. Frascino ’74 
Oberlin College Trustee 
Founder and President, 
The Robert James Frascino 
AIDS Foundation 
Los Altos, CA 


Erik Inglis ’89 

Associate Professor of Art History 
Co-Chair, Department of Art 
Oberlin College 


Joseph F. Karlgaard 

Delta Lodge Director of Athletics 
and Physical Education 

Oberlin College 
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idealism, breadth of curiosity, and social and civic engagement. 
Also important is a professional reputation for setting high stan- 
dards, and personal characteristics of warmth, integrity, and a 
sense of humor. 

The presidential application process opened officially in January, 
with candidates being sought throughout the winter. “Nomina- 
tions from alumni are welcome and wanted,” says Alumni Asso- 
ciation President Wendell P. Russell Jr. 71. The College is also 
in contact with national education and foundation officials, 
administrators, and faculty at other colleges and universities, and 
influential leaders outside of higher education. 

Lemle urges alumni to review Oberlin’s Presidential Search 
web site, located at www.oberlin.edu/presidentsearch, paying 
particular attention to the Search Profile. “The success of our 
search will depend on the involvement of all members of the 
Oberlin community,” he says. “By nominating strong candidates, 
you can immediately be involved in the search process.” 

Questions or nominations should be directed to Courtice at 
tom.courtice@academic-search.com or 614-405-9209. 


Courtney Merrell 09 

Comparative Literature Major, Vocal 
Performance Major, Theater Minor 

Oberlin College 


William L. Robinson ’63 
Oberlin College Trustee 
Professor of Law, University of 

the District of Columbia 
Washington, DC 


Wendell P. Russell Jr. 71 
President, Alumni Association 
Senior Counsel, Meijer, Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Ml 


Timothy Weiss 
Director, Division of Conducting 
and Ensembles 
Ruth Strickland Gardner Professor 
of Music 
Associate Professor of Conducting 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 


Danette Wineberg 68 

Oberlin College Trustee 

Vice President, General Counsel and 
Secretary, The Timberland Company 

Exeter, NH 


Search Consultant 

Thomas B. Courtice 

Academic Search Consultation Service 
Columbus, OH 


Susan J. Troy '76 

Oberlin College Trustee 

President, Martin Linen Supply Co. 
Los Angeles, CA 
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DESIRED ATTRIBUTES FOR 
OBERLIN’S NEXT PRESIDENT: 


The successful Oberlin president will be: 


e A person with a consistent expectation 
for excellence in people and programs; 


e A self-confident and visionary leader 
who enjoys relating to a wide variety of 
people and interests; 


¢ A person who can appreciate the histo- 
ry, culture, and values of Oberlin, and who 
will implement the educational mission of 
its Conservatory of Music and its College 
of Arts and Sciences; 


e A strategic and accomplished thinker who 
values the creative process and the life of 
the mind, and who will lead by ideas; 


e A person of intercultural competence and 
global perspective, committed to diversity 
in its many forms and comfortable in cele- 
brating and promoting it; 


¢ An accomplished communicator, pre- 
pared to actively engage the Oberlin com- 
munity in thoughtful conversation and 
spirited discourse; 


e A person with proven abilities to inspire 
a significantly enhanced philanthropic cul- 
ture and to generate increased contributed 
resources; 


¢ A person with a high level of skill in 
leadership, management, and administra- 
tion, and an ability to balance those roles; 


¢ A person with sophisticated political skills 
and intuition, able to galvanize diverse points 
of view in a complex setting; 


¢ A person who is entrepreneurial and capa- 
ble of prioritizing, making difficult deci- 
sions, and implementing effective change 
by building trust in a community of some- 
times strongly divergent views. 


WiInTER 2007 


Energy Alternative May Be 
Blowing in the Wind 


by Anne Strother '09 


he City of Oberlin is moving a step closer 

to wind power with the installation of 

a 160-foot monitoring tower designed 
to determine if wind turbines in Oberlin 
would be economically feasible. 

Wind and weather data collected late in 
November, about midway into the year-long 
testing phase, showed that wind speeds 
were slightly lower than those first reported 
in Bowling Green, Ohio (90 miles west of 
Oberlin), where four commercial wind tur- 
bines were installed a few years ago. As 
Oberlin entered into its characteristically 
windy winter season in December, wind 
proponents here were optimistic. 

“It's clear that the business case for wind 
is getting better all the time, as generator 
technology improves and the costs of other 
forms of energy continue to grow,” says Pro- 
fessor of Physics John Scofield. He, along 
with May 2006 graduate Michael Roth, 
launched the project in 2003 as a follow-up 
to a Scofield-taught course on energy tech- 
nologies. 

Built last June, the tower is freestanding 
and self-powered by solar energy, says Roth. 
Wind speeds and direction, plus tempera- 
ture, pressure, and humidity, are transmit- 
ted every two minutes through a wireless 
Internet connection and displayed on the 
groups web site. “Were right on the margin,” 


Roth says. “Until we monitor for a year, we're 
not going to know whether or not wind is 
economically viable here.” 

For the College and town, the implica- 
tions alone of renewable energy are excit- 
ing. The Oberlin Sustainable Reserve Fund 
awarded a $13,000 grant to the project, and 
“the College has supported efforts in several 
ways, says Scofield, referring to individuals 
who developed instrumentation and attend- 
ed zoning hearings. 

Oberlin’s municipal power company han- 
dled the erection of the tower and the pur- 
chasing of equipment, while Oberlin’s neigh- 
boring New Russian Township, where the 
tower is housed, provided $2,500 to fund 
the wireless Internet connection. 

“One of the reasons we got the grant is 
because even if this is not profitable right 
now, it could be in the future,” says Roth. 

In Bowling Green, a college town similar 
in topography to Oberlin, the four wind tur- 
bines power 18,000 homes, making up for 
their initial cost of $2 million each. 

The Oberlin project earned a new name 
this past fall—the Oberlin Wind Power 


Initiative—and attracted some new faces: 


Jaimie Harrow ‘07, Maria Stamas '07, Ross 
Myers 08, and Emma Barker ‘10. ats 


Want more? See http:/hvind.oberlin.edu. 


Are wind turbines in Oberlin 
economically feasible? Professor 
of Physics John Scofield (left 
and 2006 graduate Michael Roth 
initiated installation of a wind 


monitoring tower to find out. 


Courtesy of John Scofield 
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Melissa Wolfish '07 


AIDS activist Stephen Fallon 


World AIDS Week 


by Sarah Politz '07 


thought-provoking talk called “AIDS, 

Orphans, and American Power” opened 

a weeklong series of lectures and dis- 
cussions in November during the College's 
annual HIV/AIDS Symposium. Among the top- 
ics was a lecture enticingly titled “The Course 
They Don't Teach at Oberlin College: How to 
Fall in Love.” 

“You have to care enough to want to bring 
about change,” said Florida AIDS activist and 
consultant Stephen Fallon to a room of student 
health educators during an HIV education 
strategies lecture. “You have to be objective 
enough not to impose judgment on people 
while removing them from harm’s way. You 
have to be credible enough to inspire change.” 

Lori Morgan Flood, assistant dean and 
director of Oberlin’s Center for Leadership in 
Health Promotion, says that on a busy cam- 
pus like Oberlin’s, “traditional health educa- 
tion often doesn’t work. Instead, we're trying 
to do more things with integrated health edu- 
cation,” such as bringing to campus the exhib- 
it “Focus on Living: Portraits of Americans with 
HIV and AIDS,” a national touring presenta- 
tion of photos and stories of 16 Americans 
living with HIV and AIDS. 

“There's a difference between knowing how 
to protect yourself and others, and actually 
doing it. That’s what we're trying to get across,” 
adds student health educator Helen Travis '07. 

The symposium, which culminated with 
World AIDS Day on December 1, received sup- 
port from the Robert James Frascino AIDS 
Foundation. 


Students Spur College 
to Divest from Sudan 


by Sophia Yan ‘07 


berlin’s Board of Trustees amended its 

investment policy last June so as to 

encourage investment managers in 
the general investment pool to divest from 
“targeted companies’ doing business with 
the government of Sudan. Widespread di- 
vestment will hopefully put the Sudanese 
government in an unstable economic situ- 
ation, thereby making it difficult to fund 
actions that have been recognized interna- 
tionally as genocide. 

“When there's any international attention 
put on [Sudan], violence goes down,’ says 
Rebekah Bob-Waksberg ‘09, a student rep- 
resentative of the campus activist organiza- 
tion STAND (Students Taking Action Now: 
Darfur), a nationwide student anti-geno- 
cide coalition with more than 600 chapters. 


It was at the students’ urging that Presi- 


Applause for 
Oberlin Jazz 


dent Nancy S. Dye and the Board were 
propelled to action last spring. Oberlin 
Investment Committee Chair Victor Hymes 
79 says that companies providing military 
equipment, arms, or defense supplies to 
Sudan are first on the divestment list. Those 
that provide revenue to the Sudanese gov- 
ernment, ones “that have offered little sub- 
stantive benefits to those outside the 
Sudanese government or its affiliated 
supporters in Khartoum ... [and] compa- 
nies that have demonstrated complicity in 
the Darfur genocide or have not taken any 
substantial action to halt the genocide’ 
will also be considered for divestment. 

Excluded from divestment are compa- 
nies that benefit the social development of 
Sudan, such as those providing medical or 
agricultural supplies, educational opportu- 
nities, or journalism-related activities. 

A number of schools across the nation 
have taken part in divesting, including 
Harvard, Yale, Brown, Stanford, Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, and the University of 
California system. ATS 


The Oberlin Jazz Septet, directed by Professor of Jazz Studies and Double Bass Peter Dominguez, took to the 
public television stage in October with a performance on Applause, an arts and culture program on 
Cleveland's WVIZ-Ideastream. The TV spot featured conversations about jazz studies at Oberlin with Dean 
of the Conservatory David H. Stull and Visiting Professor of Jazz Trumpet Marcus Belgrave. Among the top- 
ics was buzz surrounding the future home of jazz studies—the Phyllis Litoff Building— tentatively sched- 


uled to open in 2008. A $750,000 grant from the Kulas Foundation last fall, along with | 
lion commitment from Stewart and Donna Kohl. puts fundraising for the project at the 


ast year’s $5 mil 
halfway mark.—SP 
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The Economics of 
Health Care 


by Alex Parker ‘O04 


arsha Thirumurthy’s background isn't 
in movies. It's in AIDS research and 
health issues in Africa. 

And yet, on September 9 in the Adam 
Joseph Lewis Center's Hallock Auditorium, 
he found himself commenting on scenes 
from Pretty Woman, Old School, and the 
1950s cult classic Reefer Madness. 

John Cawley, an associate professor of 
policy analysis at Cornell University, was 
using the movie scenes to demonstrate dif- 
ferent economic theories on addictive behay- 
ior to support his conclusion that addicts 
exhibit “imperfect rationality” when making 
choices. Thirumurthy 98 was critiquing him. 

The topic is right up Thirumurthy’s alley. 
A post-doctoral fellow at the Center for 
Global Development in Washington, D.C., 
Thirumurthy did a dissertation at Yale exam- 
ining the economic benefits and costs of 
various AIDS treatment programs in Kenya. 
He's now doing similar surveys in India and 
South Africa. 

Cawley and a string of other health care 
economists presented their findings on the 
present and future of health care during a 
three-day conference designed to point out 
to students the research that lies behind 
teaching. Dozens of alumni in the health 
care field were on hand to examine, criti- 
cize, pick apart, and rebuild papers submit- 
ted by the key speakers. 

“Incentives and Choice in Health Care: 
The Contributions and Limitations of Eco- 
nomics’ was the brainchild of Frank Sloan 
‘64, a professor of economics and the 
McMahon Professor of Health Policy and 
Management at Duke University. 

“It just seems to me that the story of 
Oberlin is not told as frequently as it ought 
to be,” says Sloan. “We have a lot of students 
who are interested in health. We thought it 
would be very nice to have the conference 
at Oberlin, rather than at a big hotel in the 
east or west.” 

Participants wrestled with hot policy 


issues of the day—such as how to expand 
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health care coverage and the pros and cons 
of direct-to-consumer pharmaceutical adver- 
tising—as well as quieter topics, like how to 
best battle addictions. 

In all, 10 scholars submitted papers at the 
conference, which will be bound and pub- 
lished this year. Oberlin’s economics depart- 
ment, which sponsored the conference, will 
publish the critiques. 

The event gave dozens of influential 
alumni a chance to mingle and discuss 
health care issues with other heavyweights 
in the field. Toby Cosgrove, CEO of the 
Cleveland Clinic, opened the conference 
with a speech titled “Leading Health Care 
into a New Economic Paradigm.” 

“('To| move from a doctor-centered health 
care system to a patient-centered health care 
system, [economists must create] bench- 
marks to measure, mark, and improve,” 
Cosgrove said. He emphasized that the 
benchmarks would have to measure im- 
provements in the quality of hospitals and 
clinics as well—not just purely economic 
matters. 

Henry Aaron, a fellow at the Brookings 
Institution and author of The Painful Pre- 
scription, gave a keynote address on such 
health economics questions as “how much 
does it cost to add a year to a human life 
by selected interventions?” along with 
other issues. 

Several Obies involved in the real world 
of health care—from hospital administra- 
tion to policy advisine—also hosted panel 
discussions. Investment banker Geolfrey 
Harris °83, for instance, joined William 


Lewis 90, CFO of a start-up pharma- 
ceutical company, and Theodore Iorio, 
founder of a generic prescription drug 
maker, to offer inside views of the health 
care financial system. 

Daniel Waldo '72, an economist for 
the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services, discussed how to expand health 
care to the under-served with Daniel 
Mendelson 86, a political advisor in 
health care policy, and Steven Mickus, 
president and CEO of Mercy Health 
Partners in Toledo. 

“It was an interesting conference, 
both 


economists and people who work in the 


because it involved academic 
field,” says Hirschel Kasper, professor of 
economics at Oberlin and a conference 
organizer. 

Various alumni took on the role of 
discussant, such as Brian Golden ’84, a 
professor of economics at the University 
of Toronto; Emmett Keeler '62, profes- 
sor at UCLA and mathematician with 
the RAND Institute; Daniel Rees ‘86, 
associate professor of economics at 
the University of Colorado; Jennifer 
Reinganum ‘76, professor of both eco- 
nomics and law at Vanderbilt University: 
Carla Willis '85, an economist with the 
American Medical Association; and 
Mark Smith '90, an economist with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 

“There were some blockbuster peo- 
ple there,” says Smith. “It’s rare that you 
have so many quality people together, 
in a group so small that you could talk 
to them.” 

“Oberlin is where these kinds of 
things are discussed, there’s a real com- 
mitment to undergraduate education. So 
youre not overshadowed by the graduate 
studies and the research agendas of the 
faculty,” adds Sloan. ATs 


Additional reporting by Fred Bernard '10 
A copy of the program, including biographies of the 
speakers, can be downloaded at www.oberlin.edu/ 


economic/Dept_of_Economics. pdf. 


Conference papers can be downloaded at www. 
oberlin.edu/economic/Papers/HealthCont/. 
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Professor Catherine M. Oertel (center), Titus van den Heuvel, and Lynn Shen (07 examine a 


lead-tin alloy pipe. 


Key to Saving Historic 
Pipe Organs May Lie 
under the Microscope 


by Alex Parker '04 


hen newly minted PhD Catherine M. 

Oertel joined Oberlin’s chemistry 

faculty last year, Titus van den Heuvel 
couldnt get to her research laboratory fast 
enough. 

A double-degree senior in chemistry and 
organ, van den Heuvel has much in com- 
mon with Oertel. She, too, was a chemistry 
major at Oberlin (Class of 1999) who shares 
van den Heuvel’s love of the organ. So much 
so, in fact, that she’s focused part of her re- 
search on studying why historic organ pipes 
are often lost to corrosion. 

“Organs are our ties to the early com- 
posers, and some of them are becoming the 
endangered species of the musical world,” 
she says. “Before the Industrial Revolution, 
organs were among the most advanced engi- 
neering feats there were.” 

| xperts have long assumed that pipe 
corrosion stemmed from industrial pollu 


But 


tion recently, scientists have dete 


mined that the organs themselves are actu- 
ally eating the pipes. More specifically, it is 


believed that organic acids released from 


the instruments’ wood are degrading their 


lead-tin alloy pipes. 

Oertel, who studied organ pipe corrosion 
as a postdoctoral student at the Chalmers 
University of Technology in Sweden, says 
her work is an extension of what researchers 


there have been doing for the past five years. 


Determining how the metal composition of 


the pipes may promote decay could one day 
help organ makers better preserve these 
musical relics. 


Using laboratory exposure chambers, she 


and van den Heuvel were able to simulate 
the corrosive atmospheres that organ pipes 
might experience. Samples of lead-tin alloy, 
eround into uniform, 3x3 centimeter seg- 
ments, were placed into the chambers with 
a controlled level of acidic gas and air. 
Weeks later, the chambers were monitored 
for an increase in weight, which indicates 
the presence of corrosion. Using Oberlin’s 
scanning electron microscope and x-ray dif- 
fractometer, the pair then analyzed the metal 
surfaces to characterize the corrosion. 

Preliminary results show that pipes rich 
in tin are more resistant to corrosion than 
those containing more lead. Humidity plays 
a key role—also an important finding for 
organ Curators. 

“Allowing builders of new organs and 
restorers to better understand the factors 
that influence pipe metal corrosion, design 
features, or working techniques can be 
adapted to take this new information into 
account, says van den Heuvel, who recent- 
ly accepted an apprenticeship in organ 
building with the Géteborg Organ Art 
Center in Sweden. 

Equally excited about the research are 
those who teach the instrument, such as 
longtime professor of organ and harpsi- 
chord David Boe. 

“The corrosion that has been attacking 
antique organ pipes, has been, for the organ 
profession, one of the most mystifying and 
distressing developments of recent years,” 
he says. 

“The very special musical qualities heard 
in 300-year-old pipes fashioned from lead 
and lead-tin alloys are, to the organist’s ears, 
what the sound of a Stradivarius is for the 
violinist. The research that Catherine Oertel 
and her students are pursuing is ground- 
breaking and will undoubtedly lead to a 
fuller understanding and solutions address- 
ing the deterioration. It’s exciting to have 
her back at Oberlin as a colleague,” Boe adds. 

Oertel, hopeful to have other student 
researchers who share her passion, says 
she will move steadily forward, and perhaps 
examine in more detail the role of humidi- 
ty and how other surface contaminants, like 
salt, could affect deterioration. Oertel’s work 
is supported by the Discovery Corps program 
of the National Science Foundation. ATs 
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Staying Safe and Secure 
in the Tech World 


by Nora Sharp '09 


% irst I’m going to outline electronic voting 
machines and how they work. Then 
UII look at the glitches that happened 
in Ohio during the primary last spring,” 
Nick Ferrara ‘08 tells his classmates before 
revealing the “fun part” of his end-of-the- 
semester presentation: “security holes!” 
The course is Computer and Information 
Security. Its young instructor, Assistant 
Professor Benjamin Kuperman, joined the 
computer science department last fall 
after two years teaching at Swarthmore. 
“One of my primary goals is to get students 
thinking about how security is present 
throughout their daily lives,” he says. Sus- 
pect are things like magnetic swipe cards, 
social engineering, keystroke loggers, and 
all of which 


electronic voting machines 
are zealously investigated by students in 
Kuperman’s class. 


The course also focuses on cryptogra- 
phy (the enciphering and deciphering of 
messages in secret code), program security, 
worms, and viruses, as well as ethics and 
intellectual property rights—issues that 
effect nearly everyone within arms’ reach of 
a terminal. 

“We have been teaching classes in oper- 
ating systems and networks for many years; 
security of systems and networks is a natur- 
al sequel,” says Rich Salter '73, professor 
and chair of the department. “Security is an 
increasingly important issue as our lives 
become more computerized. News of iden- 
tity theft and stolen credit card information 
is common.” 

Although some social engineering attacks 
can be done through phishing, horses, and 
pretexting, other attacks have less sophisti- 
cated roots. Take, for example, the paycheck 
stub that Ted Warner '09 holds up in class. 

“| found this in a trash can outside of my 
room—it even has a social security number 
on it, says Warner, only half joking when he 
instructs the audience not to take pictures 
of the screen behind him baring a list of 


“Professor X” Brings in New Donors 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


f you're a recent graduate who made your first donation to Oberlin last 
year, folks in The Oberlin Fund hoped you were partnering with the 
anonymous Professor X, who donated $5 for each young alum who made 


Ted Warner '09 knows the secrets of com- 


puter hac 2eTS. 


personal information he retrieved during a 

Google search of social security numbers. 

This type of personal information, he says, 
| : 


which can be bought for just $5 in hacker 


forums, is a giant asset in helping thieves 
gain entry to a victim's credit history and 
other valuable information. 

Warner goes on to list ways citizens can 


a first-time gift to the College. Impressed and fueled by the “spirit of com- 
petition,” Dean of the Conservatory David H. Stull ’89 joined the campaign 
to encourage donations from Conservatory and double-degree grads. By the 
end of the challenge, 289 alumni had become new donors (including sev- 
eral who made gifts of $1,000 or more), with Oberlin’s own mystery teacher 
shelling out $1,445. Stull’s efforts helped to pull in 49 donors, while pulling 
out $245 from his own pocket. 

First-time givers, says Professor X, help Oberlin in several ways—by 
bumping up its percentage of donors, which is one factor used by U.S. News 
and World Report in ranking colleges, and by increasing Oberlin’s eligibility 
for grants, a necessity if the College “is to remain accessible and affordable 
for the next generation of prospective Obies.” 

Encouraged by the campaign’s success, Oberlin Fund Assistant Director 
Aaron Mucciolo 02 started a new campaign aimed at graduates of the past 


10 years. With the title “Oberlin College Center for Albino Squirrel Research,” 
the campaign hopes to raise money for student internships and travel, wind 
power research, performing arts rehearsal space, and more. ATS 


Want more? See www.oberlin.edu/squirrel/, 
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defend themselves, such as by confirming 
the identity of companies who ask for sen- 
sitive information online or by providing false 
information first. 

Mike 


Tomlinson '07 say that computer users who 


Brendan Veeneman ‘07 and 
open mass e-mails expose themselves to 
attacks via keystroke logging, which uses 
undetected software to capture keystrokes. 
Loggers are sometimes used to measure 
employee productivity; they can also reveal 
what students are viewing during online 
tests and whom children chat with online. 

“Mike likes to use his computer and e- 
mail,” says Veeneman, as Tomlinson punches 
a few keys for effect. “He even likes send- 
ing and opening pictures, but what he 
didn't realize was that there was software 
on his computer that attached itself to the 
end of his jpg, causing every word of his pri- 
vate e-mail conversations to be transmitted 
onto an attacker's computer screen.” 

And unfortunately, security leaks don't 
stop there, says Ferrara. Consider the secu- 
rity risks caused by electronic voting 
machines. “Although some states require 
paper trails, others don't. Without any sort 
of trail, votes can be corrupted—even with 
them, if no one’s looking,” he says. 

Since comprehensive research about 
electronic voting security has already been 
done—a September 2006 study by the 
Center for Information Technology Policy 
at Princeton University, for example, found 
that a model of an electronic voting machine 
made by Diebold was “vulnerable to extreme- 
ly serious attacks” that could threaten the 
integrity of voting procedures—Ferrara was 
curious about the use and presence of 
paper ballots in Ohio in 2006. Though they 
were included alongside electronic voting 
machines, Ferrara suspects that many vot- 
ers didnt notice the paper ballots or were 
unable to use them. 

“Security is a field I've always been inter- 
ested in. There just hasn't been a chance 
before now to take a class in it,” he says. 

“A lot of [computer science majors] get 
jobs doing web design,” adds Christian 
Sutton 07. “This class is nice because 
sometimes in the course of vetting those 
jobs, you might have to assure a client that 


their information can be secured.” ATS 


Oberlin Commits to 
Climate Neutrality 


by Sarah Politz '07 


ith the stroke of a pen, Oberlin took 
a leadership role in environmental 
stewardship in November when 
President Nancy S. 


Oberlin as one of the first colleges or uni- 


Dye established 


versities in the country to accept the goal of 


climate neutrality by signing the American 
College and University Presidents Climate 
Commitment (ACUPCQ). 

“For many people on campus, sustain- 
ability and climate neutrality are the central 
issues for now and going into the indefinite 
future,’ says Dye. “It’s something that every- 
body—students and faculty—is really con- 


lop: A sculpture by Mika Hayashi 


a 
of the hundreds of incandescent 
light bulbs that students collected 


around campus and replaced with 


) 
bbesen ‘07 incorporates some 


compact fluorescent light bulbs. 
Bottom: Students monitor the 
Living Machine, which treats and 
recycles wastewater in the envi- 


ronmental studies center. 
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cerned about. We, of all colleges, ought to be 
able to take this challenge and do well with it.” 

As a charter signatory, Oberlin is one of 
four schools in the United States and the 
first in its peer group to sign the ACUPCC. 
The initiative was developed by ecoAmerica, 
Second Nature, and the Association for the 
Advancement of Sustainability in Higher 
Education. The goal is to sign 200 colleges 
and universities by June 2007. 

“It makes no sense to delay,” says David 
Orr, Paul Sears Professor of Environmental 
Studies. “We can help galvanize support in 
higher education for a major change.” 

In celebration of Oberlin’s participa- 
tion, the student-led Environmental Policy 
Implementation Group (EPIG) organized 
“The Day Oberlin College Went Climate 
Neutral” on December 7, for which Student 
Senate purchased enough carbon offsets to 


neutralize Oberlin’s environmental footprint 
for the day. 

“Oberlin students are to be commended 
tor keeping the issue of climate neutrality 
in the spotlight,” says John Petersen, associ- 
ate professor of environmental studies and 
biology. 

“People respond to initiatives from lead- 
ership, says EPIG member Andy Barnett 
‘08. “|This] gives us so much momentum.” 

Some of the steps needed to achieve cli- 
mate neutrality at Oberlin have taken place, 
including a comprehensive greenhouse gas 
inventory and an arrangement with Oberlin 
Municipal Light and Power to purchase 
approximately 50 percent of the College's 
electricity from green energy sources. 

Also, Oberlin now will require all future 
campus construction and major renovation 
projects to carry a minimum of “LEED” sil- 
ver certification. LEED, which stands for 
Leadership in Energy and Environmental 
Design, is an environmental certification 
program administered by the U.S. Green 
Building Council that rates building pro- 
jects in five categories, including site sus- 
tainability, water and energy use, and mate- 
rials and resources. Upcoming campus con- 
struction projects include student housing 
and the new jazz studies center. 

Other actions in keeping with the cli- 
mate commitment include a pending pur- 
chasing policy that requires the college to 
buy Energy Star certified products and a 
student referendum from several years ago 
that allocates part of the student activity fee 
to subsidize public transportation. 

Oberlin has two years in which to set a 
date by which it will achieve climate neu- 
trality. Much of the planning will be left to 
the Environmental Policy Advisory Commit- 
tee, created by Dye in 2001, and the newly 
established Committee on Environmental 
Sustainability, a General Faculty committee 
involving students, administrators, facilities 
directors, and a new campus sustainability 
coordinator. 

“You educate people by how you invest 
your money,” says Petersen. “We're teaching 
people, | would hope, to think deeply about 
the past and the future.” ATS 


\dditional reporting by Betty Gabrielli 


John Seyfried 
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Emily Grace Dodd ’07 
Major: Theater, with a minor in 
chemistry 

Hometown: Portland, Oregon 


othing says “Happy Birthday” like a 
discovery that could help cure 
migraines and other craniofacial 
pain conditions, at least for Emily Dodd. 


“It was my 20th birthday when I 


found Brain-Derived Neurotrophic 
Factor (BDNF) in trigeminal ganglia tis- 
sue. Everyone was thrilled,” says Dodd 


of her research group's groundbreaking | 


discovery that was published in the 
October 2006 issue of the Journal of 
Neurochemistry. 


Last summer, Dodd joined the team 
of Dr. Agnieszka Balkowiec at the Oregon 
Health & Science University’s School 
of Dentistry. Balkowiec’s study focused 
on Calcitonin Gene-Related Peptide 
(CGRP) and BDNF proteins in relation 
to migraine headaches. 

Although researchers have known 
that migraines involve the release of 
CGRP, which, if blocked, alleviates 
pain, little was known about the pres- 
ence of BDNF. While staining cell bod- 
ies of the two proteins in rats, Dodd 
found BDNF in living tissue, a discov- 
ery that could enable new treatment for 
craniofacial pain problems. 

The experience left Dodd fully 
charged upon returning to Oberlin— 
determined to pursue medical school 
and land a part in the campus produc- 
tion of Major Barbara. 

“Oberlin has encouraged me to go 
for everything | love—science, theater, 
and working with kids,” says Dodd. 


Campus/community involvement? 
Science club organizer and tutor at a 
local middle school, America Reads tutor, 
and participant in several campus the- 
atrical productions. 


Your research experience in Oregon? 


It gave great perspective to the grand 
scheme of complexity and interrelated- 
ness between our bodies’ chemistry and 
our health, 


What do you hope to contribute to 
the world? 
I'd like to work as a special needs pedi- 
atrician, particularly with autistic chil- 
dren, while using my interests to con- 
nect, understand, and communicate with 
my patients. 

—Yvonne Gay Fowler 
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Strategic Plan takes Oberlin to new levels of academic, musical, and artistic excellence. 


By John Pulley 


ince its founding in 1833, Oberlin College has pursued excel- 

lence the way a mountaineer approaches a lofty summit: one 

assiduous step at a time. The journey, stretching to almost 
175 years, has resulted in the consensus recognition of Oberlin as 
one of the premier private liberal arts colleges in the country. 

Peak conditions, however, have changed. Rapid globalization, 
the tech revolution, and shifting markets for post-secondary educa- 
tion have destabilized the higher education landscape. Oberlin is 
well positioned to hold its ground, but staying on top is a precipi- 
tous proposition. Even the strongest of institutions must adapt to 
new realities. 

For months now, teams of alumni, administrators, faculty, and 
students at Oberlin have been working to develop and implement 
some 150 recommendations in accordance with the strategic vision 
adopted by the College in 2005. Specific actions range from in- 
creasing faculty salaries and restructuring teaching loads to trim- 
ming enrollment and strengthening the College's international pres- 
ence; from promoting a greener campus to developing programs that 
rely on close collaboration among the College, the Conservatory, 
and the museum; from bolstering the sense of community on cam- 
pus to raising students’ rates of persistence and degree attainment. 

The overarching goal is to tweak the trajectory and enhance the 
sparkle of a college that has long orbited in the firmament of top 
institutions. To that end, the College seeks to leverage its consider- 
able assets, more aggressively market its strengths, and attract and 
retain the best students and professors. 

The good news, officials say, is that Oberlin College is proceed- 
ing from a position of strength. The College’s culture, its commit- 
ment to excellence, and its sense of mission are intact. 

“Taking Oberlin to new levels of academic, musical, and artistic 
excellence is the center of our plan,” says President Nancy S. Dye. 
“Within the world of American higher education, Oberlin enjoys an 
enviable reputation. But we need to do a better job of communi- 
cating to all of our constituencies—including prospective students 
and their teachers and families—that Oberlin’s greatest strength is 
its Capacity to give every one of its students an excellent education 
of singular quality and rigor.” 

A recurring motif of the plan is the concept of intentionality. 


The College must advance itself in precise ways that acknowl- 


edge shifts in technology, geopolitics, the higher-education mar- 
ketplace and, not least of all, the financial underpinnings of the 
educational enterprise itself. 

“It’s taking a look at what Oberlin is doing and being more inten- 
tional about it,” says Robert Lemle '75, chair of the Board of 
Trustees. “What kind of student housing do we want? What kind of 
pathways through the curriculum? What is a liberal arts education 
in the 21st century?” 

To a large degree, the strategic plan and its implementation is an 
attempt to reconcile the lofty goals of an ambitious institution 
against cold, hard financial reality. “Oberlin’s values have always 
outrun its resources,” says Al MacKay, provost of the College. “Now 
we need to come to terms with our resources and ambitions and 
bring them into congruence. That's the underlying theme.” 


Romancing the Brand 

For much of its history, Oberlin’s reputation as a progressive 
institution of exacting standards has served it well. Among its dis- 
tinctions, the College has been a coeducational institution for 
more consecutive years than any college, and it is the first American 
institution of higher education to regularly admit African Americans. 
By 1900, approximately one of every three black college grad- 
uates in the country had a degree from Oberlin. In the 19th cen- 
tury, the college was a leader in the movement to abolish slavery. 
One hundred years later, it was prominent in the Civil Rights 
movement. 

The College enjoyed something of a monopoly position for 
many years. If you wanted to avail yourself of a top-shelf educa- 
tion at a private college with a coed environment, chances are that 
youd wind up in northeastern Ohio. Long before marketing gurus 
infiltrated higher education, Oberlin was an established “brand.” 

In the past 30 years or so, however, that historical advantage 
has disappeared. “At a certain point, everybody figured out that 
what people really wanted was high quality, coed education,” says 
MacKay. “We're still coming to terms with figuring out how to 
capitalize on our strengths and operate in an environment in 
which we no longer have that historical edge.” 

And now, more than ever, an edge is precisely what private lib- 


eral arts colleges need. The higher-education marketplace has 
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evolved into a hyper-competitive Darwinian landscape. In the 


struggle for funds, people, and prestige, competitors are increas- 
ingly swift, strong, and hungry. 
“We have to be on top of our game to survive in this increas- 


= 


ingly competitive world,” says Wendell P. Russell Jr. ’71, pres- 
ident of Oberlin’s Alumni Association. “Unless you continue to 
improve, you will be left behind. The species that are suc- 
cessful are constantly adapting to their environment.” 

During much of the 1990s, the severity of this harsh new 
world was temporarily masked by a robust stock market that cre- 
ated new wealth, bolstered donations to institutions, and gener- 
ated rapid endowment growth. The inevitable market crash was 
a wake-up call for all of higher education. 

“After the stock market bubble burst, it became very clear that 
we needed a plan that focused on Oberlin’s future, both strategi- 
cally and financially,” says Lemle. “Oberlin has such a unique com- 
bination of strengths. We need to make sure that students today 
and in the future will benefit from them.” 

The College created strategic planning and financial task forces 
that tapped the expertise of trustees, faculty members, adminis- 
trators, students, and members of the Alumni Association. The 
goal was to determine the important strategic questions facing the 
College and find answers. What are the institution’s primary goals 
and directions? What are the strategies for achieving them? ‘The 
broad objectives that emerged were to enhance the value of an 
Oberlin education, broaden the public’s appreciation of that 
value, and achieve financial sustainability. 

“The fundamental ethos behind the plan is to begin a culture 
at Oberlin of reflecting on the institution we seek to be in the 
future,” says David Stull ’89, dean of the Conservatory of Music. 


We have to remain focused on who we want to be and not just 


on who we are or who we have been. The strategic plan requires 
us to shift our focus from the past to the future. You can no longer 
sit back and let the world come to you.” 


From Plan to Practice 

The strategic plan, in its various manifestations, seeks to strength- 
en relations with the College's three main constituent groups: stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni. To that end, half a dozen ad hoc com- 
mittees charged with implementing the plan have worked to reform 
the curriculum and student-advising programs; support and build 
the faculty; upgrade public and social spaces on campus; build 
upon Oberlin’s international programs; and enhance environmental 
sustainability and the College's commitment to a green campus. 

Among the steps taken to focus students’ educational experi- 
ence, the College has revamped orientation for new students, taken 
steps to strengthen first- and second-year advising, and begun to 
promote curricular pathways that build cumulatively over four 
years, culminating in some kind of “senior experience” involving a 
sustained intellectual effort. 

The College hopes that these and other measures will improve 
overall graduation rates, which lag those of some peer institutions. 
Emphasizing the importance of that goal, Dye, in a May 2006 
speech, acknowledged that “while Oberlin has worked hard and 
effectively in recent years at improving its retention of students to 
oraduation, we must continue to see both our four-year and six-year 
graduation rates rise.” 

Consideration has been given, as well, to rethinking the entire 
credit system and graduation requirements, and to bringing more 
coherence to a “daunting variety of options and requirements.” 

A major thrust of curricular reform is to promote more collabo 


ration among three world-class assets: the College of Arts and 


Sciences, whose graduates complete PhD programs in unmatched 
numbers; the Conservatory of Music, whose alumni populate top 
orchestras and opera houses worldwide, and the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum, which houses one of the finest college or university 
collections in the country. 

“We really believe that inspiration through art is part of the 
[Oberlin] experience,’ Stull says. “No other large college has 500 
concerts a year. 

Beginning next fall, an interdisciplinary course and faculty sem- 
inar on modernism will incorporate the musical, artistic, and aca- 
demic resources of the three divisions, a strategy that the deans 
have termed the “blockbuster approach.” 

“T think it will help us in the marketplace,” says MacKay, who is 
hopeful that such innovations will set the College on a path to 
regaining its “commanding, competitive position.” 

To help students think more seriously about career paths, the 
College is moving to expand opportunities for internships and raise 
funds to help students with related living expenses. “Fifty percent 
of Oberlin students now have an internship experience,” says Dye. 
“Many more would like to, but they don’t have the resources to 
accept an unpaid internship, which many of them are.” 

To stay competitive in the recruitment of top faculty members, 


the College is looking at reducing or restructuring workloads, which 


are perceived as heavier than at peer institutions; providing for 


more frequent sabbaticals; and increasing salaries and benefits. 
MacKay says the plan envisions a shift toward “a new pedagogi- 
cal focus,” in which teaching occurs in smaller, more intimate envi- 
ronments. 
Other proposals for strengthening the professoriat include estab- 
lishing a center for faculty development and developing “family 


friendly” recruitment strategies that address housing and schools. 


The Global Community 


A cluster of initiatives for implementing the strategic plan speaks 


to the issue of building campus community. In terms of physical 
plant, those plans call for constructing or overhauling campus 
buildings in a way that fosters interactions among students and 
faculty. An architect has been retained to create a residential mas- 
ter plan that would appeal to prospective applicants and reduce 
the number of students living off campus. Funds are being raised 
for an Academic Commons—complete with musical programs, 
academic lectures, and a café—in Mudd Library. A number of 
other plans under review seek to provide more social and com- 
munity space throughout campus. 

Civic engagement—a longtime hallmark of the Oberlin expe- 
rience—will get an even bigger boost, as talks begin about creat- 
ing a certificate program in civic engagement for students of all 
majors. Dye says the move would bring greater cohesiveness and 
academic grounding to students’ engagement. Another town-gown 
initiative with strong curricular roots launches this summer: a 12- 
month, graduate teacher education program that places up to 12 
student teachers in the Oberlin public schools for a full year. 

Students also will be encouraged to tap into their entrepre- 
neurial spirit, thanks to a $1.1 million grant from the Burton D. 
Morgan and Ewing Marion Kauffman foundations. The idea is to 
interweave students interests—be they in music, art, or econom- 
ics—and to move project ideas from theory to implementation. 

In terms of marketing, the College has begun a number of ini 
liatives intended to attract a broader base of prospective stu 
dents. “For the first time, Oberlin has allocated money to con 
duct market research,” says Vice President for College Relations 
Al Moran. “We're competing with the best schools in the coun 


try for the best students. Knowing how that audience makes 


decisions about college selection is crucial.” 

To create buzz about Oberlin, the College has embarked on a 
“Fearless” marketing campaign, which seeks to more clearly define 
Oberlin and differentiate it from other schools. Also important is 
positioning the institution’s counterculture image in favorable 
terms. “In the Internet sound-byte age, we have to better manage 
our image and not be defined by others,” Russell says. 

Working with Edwards and Company, a Boston communica- 
tions firm with a higher education niche, Oberlin has redesigned 
the viewbook it sends to recruit high school students. An over- 
haul of the College's web site is also in the works, as are other, 
more targeted communications pieces. 

In recognition of globalization and the importance of providing 
students a broader worldview, the strategic plan seeks to build on 
Oberlin’s international offerings and enhance its reputation as a 
global college. A new campus facility devoted to international pro- 
gramming is up and running, and a Global Scholars program is in 
the works. New student exchange programs are under develop- 
ment, and the admissions office has adopted a five-year plan to 
expand international recruitment. In addition, the College is explor- 
ing the possibility of adding more international programs in places 
like South Africa, India, and China, which a year ago received the 
Oberlin Orchestra for a five-city, nine-concert tour. 

“Who better than Oberlin to capitalize on the Asia connection 
than a school that has been in Asia for more than 100 years?” 
asks Russell. 

At home, the strategic plan calls on Oberlin to recommit itself 
to environmental sustainability. Doing so honors the College's cul- 
ture and its history of progressive activism, reinforces the “Fearless” 
marketing campaign, and serves to raise Oberlin’s stature among 
prospective students. In November, the College became a charter 
member of the American College and University Presidents Climate 
Commitment. “Addressing climate change in our curriculum and 
in our Campus operations is an urgent and integral part of our mis- 
sion as educators and in our social obligation to society, says Dye. 

The Conservatory is looking at a slew of initiatives as well, among 
them increasing the number of “flagship performances” abroad and 
in renowned venues. Carnegie Hall, for example, welcomed the 
Oberlin Orchestra in January, where they played to a near-capac- 
ity crowd. Other initiatives include raising additional funds for a 
new jazz facility, reshaping the music education curriculum, adding 
more cross-divisional courses, launching a Community Music 
School, and creating a record label for contemporary music. 

“We are looking to deliver consistent messages about Oberlin 
across various means of communication,” says Lemle of the coor- 
dinated outreach envisioned by the strategic plan. “We were 
able to start from a position of strength, to build on the accom- 
plishments of Nancy Dye’s presidency, and to move forward 


from there.” 


Balancing the Books and the Texts 
The strategic plan has not been without controversy or resist- 
ance. Steps being taken to build the College's financial position 
have created the most heartburn. 

If nothing is done, the College’s business model will be unsus- 


tainable over the long haul, its leaders say. A prominent challenge 
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is the institution’s generous financial support of students, prima- 
rily through the practice of tuition discounting. The comprehen- 
sive fee for a year at Oberlin runs to $45,000, but only about one 
of every three students pays the full sticker price. The rest pay a 
fraction of the total cost, and many are given a deep discount. 

The upshot? Unlike many of its top-tier competitors, the dis- 
tribution curve of Oberlin’s enrollment is a bell curve represent- 
ing the larger population. But the cost of socioeconomic diversi- 
ty is high. Millions of dollars that might otherwise fund day-to- 
day operations are dedicated instead to financial aid. 

To make up the difference, the College has been spending its 
endowment income at a higher-than-desired level, which, un- 
checked, can limit investment growth. And while Oberlin’s $695 
million endowment ranked it 89th among all 765 institutions of 
higher education surveyed by the National Association of College 
and University Business Officers last year, it is still smaller than 
the endowments of competitor schools. (Among the country’s 
wealthiest liberal arts colleges, Oberlin ranks 13th.) 

At the same time, operational costs have risen dramatically. 
Health care, new technology, and capital improvements are just 
a few of the areas that are putting pressure on the College's 
budget. Obvious belt-tightening and cost-cutting measures have 
already been taken. 

“We clearly need to improve all of our revenue streams over a 
five-year period,” Lemle says. 

To put the institution on a more solid financial footing, the 
College seeks to reduce undergraduate enrollment to 2,720 stu- 
dents by 2010, a net reduction of 163 seats, and to eliminate by 
attrition 12 faculty positions, five from the Conservatory and 
seven from the College. Those moves would maintain the 12:1 
student-faculty ratio while increasing the College's endowment 
per student, a factor in the national rankings published by U.S. 
News & World Report. Enrolling fewer students will also ease 
pressure to expand facilities and allow the College to undertake 
capital improvements at a more sustainable pace. 

The plan calls for lowering the annual endowment payout rate 
over five years and to gradually decrease the tuition discount 
rate, while continuing to enroll a diverse group of students, 
which will continue to be a costly pursuit. 

“If we want more students of color or students from lower 
economic brackets, that costs more money,’ Russell says. 

Underlying the strategic plan is a paradox: Oberlin is both a 
luxury good and a public good. That consumers value the institu- 
tion and will pay tuition and fees at the upper end of the higher 
education cost spectrum make it a luxury good. That the institu- 
tion and its constituents value diversity and social justice and 
insist on opening the College's doors to qualified students, regard- 
less of their ability to pay, make it a public good. Reconciling those 
competing interests is a key challenge of the strategic plan. 

The challenge, then, is to embrace business principles while 
also staying true to the College's core values. So, can a top-tier 
liberal arts college shore up its books and maintain a focus on the 


books? That's the bottom line. @ 


John Pulley is a freelance writer in Washington, D.C., and a former 
editor at the Chronicle of Higher Education. 
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Ready for Action 


He’s young, energetic, and he doesn't waste time. Can Mayor Adrian Fenty realize his vision for D.C.? 


By Mare Sandalow ’82 


t is a familiar drab November morning when Adrian Fenty ‘92 

makes his return to Oberlin. The sky is gray. The trees are 

bare. And the newly fallen leaves are covered with a cold driz- 
zle that ruins any prospect for play. 

Fentys white Town Car pulls up to North Quad between 
Barrows and the new Science Center. From the front seat emerge 
two large members of Fenty’s security detail wearing dark suits. 

From the driver's side emerges William Singer ‘03, who has 
worked with Fenty for the past three years. He is carrying a copy 
of Richard Neustadt’s Presidential Power and the Modern Presidents, 
which he has been reading on the plane from Washington, D.C. 

From the passengers side emerges Fenty. He is wearing a black 
fedora, dark suit, white shirt, and bright blue tie. He is more GO 
than Tappan Square. 

“Nice to see you,” Fenty says to a cluster of well-wishers, still 
in campaign mode after spending much of the past two years 
running for office. 

It has been less than 100 hours since Fenty was elected mayor 
of Washington, D.C. On this morning he is addressing an Oberlin 
symposium on the future of American politics, explaining how a 


skinny kid who sat on the bench as a varsity basketball player just 


14 years ago won election to the top municipal job in one of the 
world’s most consequential cities. 

In this room of sleepy students and tweedy academics, it is 
easy to pick out the mayor-elect. He’s the one in a crisp suit and 
with a cleanly shaven head. 

Fenty distributes a one-page handout titled “Winning Big City 
Elections.” Like Fenty, the handout is a model of nuts-and-bolts 
efficiency: start early; have a good fundraising staff; respond to 
media queries. 

If students were expecting a larger-than-life figure to explain 
P 


the Democratic Party’s recent capture of the political center, the 
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collapse of President Bush’s conservative base, or the state of 


American politics at the turn of the century, they wouldn't get it 
from Fenty. He talks instead of campaigning door-to-door, relent- 
lessly soliciting donors, the virtues of hard work, and paying 
attention to details as small as the placement of lawn signs. 
“Youve got to exhaust yourself,” he tells the crowd that is proud 
enough to have pulled itself out of bed on a Saturday morning. 
“Bobby Kennedy said you can't make up on the back end a day 


that you missed on the front end. | thought of that every day in 
this campaign.” 
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He shows a brief video put together by the Washington Post of 


himself going door-to-door to meet voters. He goes over the hand- 
out, speaking for little more than eight minutes. He then speaks 
earnestly with a cluster of students and smiles patiently as his 


picture is taken. And he is done. By the time other members of 


the conference have settled in for lunch, Fenty is on his way back 
to Washington. 


drian Fenty does not waste time. He was a double major at 

Oberlin (English and economics), ran cross-country and track, 
and played basketball his senior year. He was accepted to the 
Oberlin-in-London program his junior year, but decided against 
it to focus instead on the LSAT. 

He carries two BlackBerries and a cell phone and rarely goes 
more than a couple of minutes without engaging one. When a 
flying companion asked how he'd endure a 90-minute flight with- 
out the use of his electronic devices, he assured him it was OK 
to type messages during the flight, and then transmit them as 
soon as the plane reached ground. 

Fenty has displayed that same sense of urgency since gradu- 
ating from Oberlin in 1992. He returned home to Washington to 
attend law school at Howard University. He dated his law school 
classmate, Michelle; married her; and got his law degree, a job 
on Capitol Hill, and a job as a lawyer for the D.C. City Council. 
He and Michelle bought a home and had twin boys. He got 
involved in neighborhood organizations and, five years out of 
Oberlin, decided to run for City Council. 

Fenty captured the seat by knocking off Charlene Drew Jarvis 
‘62, another Oberlin graduate, who had served on the council for 
21 years. From his City Council post, Fenty practically Black- 
Berried his way to the mayor's office. 

“Adrian is a very focused thinker and a quiet planner,” Jarvis 
said, when asked to name the Oberlin qualities he exhibits. “In 
the election for mayor he focused first on the techniques of win- 
ning the election and mastered those, as did his team. Once 
elected, it was clear he had also focused on governing.” 

Washington political analyst Mark Plotkin used words that 
might be more widely recognized as Oberlin traits: “His instinct 
is to be a ‘60s-style activist.” 

In a city once renowned for leaving potholes unfilled and streets 
unplowed, Fenty made a name for himself with constituent serv- 
ice. He gave out his cell phone number, responded to e-mails, 
and visited every single household in the ward. He began Monday 
mornings with a 7:30 meeting to go down the list of constituent 
concerns that had piled up over the weekend. The meeting some- 
times lasted until lunch. 

“It’s ingrained in me that if you treat people right, if youre 
upfront with them, they appreciate it, and they will come back,” 
he said in a recent radio interview. It is a trait he learned from his 
parents, who still run the same sports shoe store in D.C.’s Adams 
Morgan neighborhood that they did when he was a kid. 

As a candidate for mayor, Fenty was indefatigable. Up daily at 
5:20 a.m. to run (he also bikes and swims to train for triathlons), 
he spent evenings, weekends, and every other spare moment 
walking door-to-door. By September's primary, he had personally 
visited more than half the homes in the city. He also raised $3.8 
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IT IS HARD AT TIMES TO SEE OBERLIN 
IN FENTY. HIS MUSICAL TASTE IS NEITHER 
GRATEFUL DEAD NOR GERSHWIN. 
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million, more money than had ever before been raised in a D.C. 
election and $1 million more than his closest opponent. 

In a crowded Democratic primary (which in the heavily Demo- 
cratic Washington virtually decides the general election), Fenty 
ended up with 57 percent of the vote. He won in black neighbor- 
hoods and white neighborhoods. He won each of the city’s eight 
wards, and, for the first time in history, each of its 142 precincts. 
He then rolled to an easy landslide in November's general election. 

“That will never be done again, ever,” said Plotkin. 

The margin of victory allows him to shrug off the fact that 
many labor unions, big businesses, and Mayor Anthony Williams 
supported his main opponent, Linda Cropp. It also creates high 
expectations that Fenty, only 36 years old, could be a force for 
years to come. 


s mayor of Washington, Adrian Fenty faces a daunting task. 

The capital exhibits a shameful gulf between haves and have- 
nots, harboring some of the nation’s richest institutions and poor- 
est ghettos. 

As the seat of government and home to six major universities, 
Washington boasts one of the highest percentage of college grad- 
uates and high-income earners of any city in the United States. Its 
powerful institutions attract many of the nation’s leading attor- 
neys, economists, policy experts, journalists, and politicians and 
make it a mecca for thousands of Oberlin alums. 

It is also a city in which one in three kids lives in poverty and 
more than half the children are raised in low-income families. 
Washington has the highest infant mortality rate in the nation, 
and an AIDS rate 10 times the national average. Its school system 
is abysmal, and student test scores are consistently worse than 
any state in the country. Crime rates are high in poor neighbor- 
hoods, and there are sections of the city where many lifelong res- 
idents are afraid to set foot. 

With no voting representation in Congress, its local govern- 
ment has been ridiculed since the District of Columbia was grant- 
ed home rule in 1974. Fenty is only the city’s fifth elected mayor. 

It was during his sophomore year at Oberlin that D.C.’s repu- 
tation for municipal ineptitude struck a low point from which it 
is still recovering. Mayor Marion Barry, a charismatic civil rights 
leader who marched with Martin Luther King, Jr., was arrested 


on drug charges in an FBI sting operation. 


Fenty, who lived in Afro House at the time [currently Afrikan 
Heritage House], remembers the newscasts. “I didn't really study 
the story closely, but | got the gist of the highs and lows,” he says. 
“T remember thinking this is not how this city should be man- 
aged. This is not how this city should be perceived.” 

| Yet Fenty is careful not to pass judgment. Barry was popular 


enough to be re-elected as mayor alter he was released from fed- 
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eral prison and continues to serve on the City Council. He 
endorsed Fenty this summer. 

Fenty is unfazed as he talks about the enormous challenges in 
a city to which he often refers—seemingly redundantly—as “the 
nation’s capital of the United States of America.” 

He will oversee a city with 34,000 employees and an annual 
budget of $7.5 billion. He will earn an annual salary of $200,000. 

His top priority is to fix the schools, and he has embarked on 
an ambitious plan to take over the school district, as Mayor 
Bloomberg did in New York. Washington's dilapidated schools 
and poor test scores are the top reason Washington has difficulty 
retaining affluent families, who flee to the highly regarded schools 
of suburban Maryland and Virginia. 

Under Fenty’s plan the school board would be an advisory panel 
and report to him. He intends to impose the same standards and 
accountability on the schools that he demands for city services. 

“If we don't fix the schools, everything else is for naught,” he 
says. 

Fenty is one of a crop of young big-city mayors, including Gavin 
Newsom (age 39) in San Francisco, Cory Booker (age 37) in 
Newark, and Luke Ravenstahl (age 27) in Pittsburgh, who offer 
business analogies when they talk about governing. 

“It's like running a corporation,’ Fenty says. “Everything you 
do has to be excellent: trash, schools, police, fire. | want to make 
Washington a true model, a symbol of hope and freedom, a sym- 
bol of things that are right in government.” 

Mayor Williams made big strides in improving D.C.’s reputa- 
tion over the past eight years, but was seen by critics as aloof and 
too friendly with big developers. Fenty, whose relationship with 
fellow council members was sometimes rocky, is nonetheless re- 
garded as a champion of the neighborhoods. 

Fenty has literally torn down the walls around his city hall office, 
working in the middle of an enormous open space in plain view 
of other city workers. “When you sit the mayor in the middle of a 
room and everything he does is open and transparent, everyone 
else will want to do the same thing,” he says. 

Rep. Eleanor Holmes Norton, Washington's non-voting member 
in the House, beams when she talks about Fenty, whom she remem- 
bers with a full head of hair when he was an Oberlin College 
intern in her office. 

“In the old days the candidates were old and the cities were 
young. Today, cities are looking for young direction,” Norton says. 
“He's what the city needs. We need a young, energetic mayor to 
move the city.” . 

High on Fenty’s list is the longstanding issue of voting rights. 
Washington has no voting members in the House or Senate. Local 
license plates read: “Taxation Without Representation” in protest. 

“Alumni of Oberlin need to know that 600,000 residents of 
the United States are disenfranchised,” says Fenty, who has already 
lobbied congressional leaders for a compromise that would give 
D.C. a voting member in the House (likely a Democrat) in exchange 
for giving Utah an extra member (likely Republican). The next step 
is statehood, which would require a constitutional amendment 
and seems politically unlikely. 

“Momentum changes quickly,” Fenty says hopefully. “When | 


started at Oberlin. apartheid was in South Africa. By the time | 


left, not only was Nelson Mandela free, but they were talking about 
him as president. Change can happen quickly.” 

While Fenty says he is as liberal as anyone else who has grad- 
uated from Oberlin, he is a moderate by most municipal standards 
—neither the candidate of labor nor of big business. 

As a member of City Council, he was an ardent opponent of 
public financing for the Washington Nationals baseball stadium, 
for which the city has pledged $611 million. He led efforts to ban 
smoking in public buildings and was the lone dissenting vote 
against a 10 p.m. curfew for youth. 


[' is hard at times to see Oberlin in Fenty. His musical taste is 
neither Grateful Dead nor Gershwin (he listens to hip hop in 
the car.) He dresses impeccably. He shuns coffee for vitamin 
water. And he is perpetually on his BlackBerry. When Fenty turned 
36 in December, the Greater Washington Board of Trade gave 
him a card in the shape of a giant BlackBerry. 

Fenty grew up in Washington’s Mount Pleasant, a mixed-race 
neighborhood a couple miles north of the White House. He attend- 
ed private Catholic high school, where he was a valedictorian and 
first became obsessed with politics. His mother is white and his 
father is black (he sometimes describes his parents as “hippies’), 
which makes him “comfortable in rooms where he has the darkest 
or the lightest skin,” wrote Washington Post columnist Michael 
Grunwald. 

At Oberlin, Fenty says, he was a “normal student, for better or 
worse.” 

He spent a year in Dascomb, a year at Afro House, and two in 
North Hall. He remains in touch with Politics Professor Paul 
Dawson, whom he credits with helping solidify his “passion for 
politics” and for keeping him focused and “to the point.” 

“I remember him editing my papers, and he'd draw these big 
lines through huge swaths of my prose: ‘Fenty—you don't need that 
stuff in there,” he recalls. He was never involved in Oberlin stu- 
dent government and had no intention of running for office. 

“I was always interested in politics. But | assumed it would be 
behind-the-scenes. In Oberlin I thought about being a lawyer, 
either on [Capitol] Hill or some legislative body.” 

“Why Oberlin College?” C-SPAN's Brian Lamb asked Fenty 
during an interview broadcast last fall. 

“It came down to Columbia and Oberlin,” Fenty responded. 
“And I was born and raised in a city and decided | wanted to be 
in a rural place for a while, and it was just one of the best col- 
leges in the country. I thought I'd get a great education there, and 
that’s exactly what happened.” 

His affection for the place is clear as he makes his security 
detail stop on West College Street on the way out of town to pick 
up a pair of Oberlin sweatshirts for his 6-year-old boys. 

Asked how Oberlin shapes his thinking, Fenty says, “The goal 
of politics and public service is to help people. Helping people in 
need and bringing that philosophy to the highest position in the 
nations capital of the United States of America—that’s part of 
the Oberlin tradition.” @ 


Marc Sandalow is the Washington Bureau chief for the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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ELECTION ye 2008, 


The Future of 
American Politics 


Conference celebrates Oberlin initiative in electoral politics 


(and, less openly, election outcome). 


By Jeff Hagan ’86 


hile Oberlin alumni past might have invoked the politi- 

cal calculus of the ‘60s with incantations of “Chicago 

Seven’ or “Catonsville Nine,” a more recent graduate, 

Matthew Kaplan, today sits before an Oberlin College politics 

conference talking about the “Arizona Five” and the “Iowa Two.” 

When he gets to “Wyoming-at-Large,’ it’s clear that something dif- 
ferent is going on here. 

Rather than passionately defending the radical acts of civil— 


and sometimes less-than-civil—disobedience of more than a quar- 
ter century ago, the 2005 Oberlin alumnus and his colleagues are 
rattling off congressional districts that proved competitive in the 
November 2006 election as though acting in a well-scripted episode 
of The West Wing. 

These alumni are running campaigns and, in some cases, gov- 
ernments. They talk about polls and message crafting and use 
phrases like ground war and micro-targeting. They wear, when 
required, suits, although sometimes that means a bulked-up muscle 
suit made to look like a certain Austrian-born body-builder-turned- 
governor. They make compromises beyond wardrobe choices. 


They have become—the horror!—insiders. 

For Richard and Dorothy Cole, both "56, this means mission 
accomplished. 

It was insiders of a different stripe who brought the political 
process to where it stood 15 years ago, when the Coles watched, 
aghast, at the confirmation process for future Supreme Court 
Justice Clarence Thomas, more commonly called the Anita Hill 
hearings. 

“We thought, ‘We have to have better people becoming judges 
and making better legislation,” recalls Dorothy Cole. ‘1 ‘hat’s when 
the Coles thought of Oberlin, where they’d met as students in a 
history class more than 35 years earlier. In making a gift, Dorothy 
says, she and her husband hoped for something “more than lec- 
tures’ —a program that would really involve Oberlin students. 

With an endowed fund from the Coles, Oberlin’s politics 


department created the Oberlin Initiative in Electoral Politics, 


which has as its goal “to promote student interest in electoral 
politics and in pursuing careers as elected officials.” The OIEP 
includes an alumni small-grant fund, support for Oberlin cam- 
pus activities related to electoral politics, and the Cole Scholars 
program, a paid summer internship in a political campaign book- 
ended by course work on electoral politics (see sidebar). About 
half of the presenters at the November conference were gradu- 
ates of the program. 

“It was our vision to get Oberlin students into politics,” says 
Richard Cole. “We were looking for integrity and smart people. 
We needed better people in the public square. That's what was real- 
ly wrong, and it’s still wrong. There's no better place to look for 
better people than Oberlin.” 

The conference, “Election 2006 and the Future of American 
Politics,” celebrated the OIEP’s first 12 years. Two dozen pan- 


Campaign strategies, election reform, and the future of conegres- 


sional-presidential relations were topics addressed by alumni. 


bw 
i 
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elists and speakers, plus about 75 participants, returned to cam- 
pus three days after the ground-shifting midterm elections to dis- 
cuss such topics as the success and failure of the pundits, cul- 


tural pluralism, election reform, and_ political realignment. 


Speakers included Washington, D.C.’s mayor-elect; chief of staff 


for the newly elected Speaker of the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives; and Ohio's next lieutenant governor; plus scholars, cam- 
paign consultants, and political candidates who examined the 
November election results from a variety of angles. 

Luncheon keynote speaker Lee Fisher '73, in his first speech 
since winning his race for Ohio lieutenant governor with running 
mate Ted Strickland, said he was jealous of the Cole Scholars for 
the experiences they receive. “I believe there is no experience in life 
that is quite like the insides of a political campaign,” Fisher said. 

Washington, D.C., mayor-elect Adrian Fenty ‘92 screened his 
campaign video and introduced several Oberlin alumni who helped 
get him elected, including aide William Singer '03. Singer was a 


Mike Wilkes 


John Lawrence '70, chief of staff 


for House Speaker Nancy Pelosi — Singer ‘03 
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Ohio Lieutenant Governor 


| Ce Fishe a ) 


VIonroe Professor of Politics 


Ronald Kahn 


Washington, D.C. Mayor Adrian Fenty '92 (left) and aide William 


Mike Wilkes 


sophomore politics major in 2000 when he first made contact 
with Fenty, then fresh from a D.C. City Council seat win against 
another Oberlin alum. It didn’t stop Fenty from taking an un- 
Oberlin stance during the mayoral campaign. “I’m as progressive and 
liberal as anyone else who has graduated from Oberlin College,” 
Fenty said, “but I pledged not to raise taxes.” 

John Lawrence 70, chief of staff for U.S. Representative Nancy 
Pelosi, invoked Oberlin’s heritage when he began his remarks by 
analyzing the political shifts that took place in an election that 
brought a Democratic majority to Congress. “I think it’s fitting 
[that] | went to the first college to admit women,’ he said, “and I’m 
going to work for the first woman to be Speaker of the House.” 

While the conference was an unabashed celebration of the 
Oberlin Initiative in Electoral Politics and the Coles’ contribution 
toward it, it was an only slightly abashed celebration of Demo- 
cratic successes so fresh on the minds of the partisan crowd, who 
did little to hide their positions. 


~ Mike Wilkes 


Ting ‘70 


Senate candidate Jan 


of Delaware 


_ “~~ 


New York Congresswoman Yvette Clarke x'86 
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‘courtesy of Clarke for Congress 
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Mare Sandalow ’82, Washington bureau chief for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, said that when he attended Oberlin 
during the 1980 election, he “not only didn’t know anyone who 
voted for Reagan, | didn’t know anyone who knew anyone who 
voted for Reagan.” 

Many of the speakers drew applause when they discussed their 
joy, relief, and even shock over their victories. 

“A lot of us here have come from campaigns,” said Valerie 
Baron ‘06, a Cole Scholar in 2004 who served as director of 
grassroots fundraising for the successful Sherrod Brown for U.S. 
Senate campaign in Ohio. “We're now thinking, what just hap- 
pened?” She said she's had a little trouble adjusting to life after 
the election because, she said, “Winning is a little bit new.” 

The last word Saturday night was given to Republican office- 
seeker Jan Ting '70, the dinner’s keynote speaker. Ting noted that 
the first club he joined when he arrived at Oberlin was the 


College Republicans, and although his politics have changed | 


over the years, Ronald Reagan brought him back into the GOP 
fold. Ting said he was profoundly moved by stories of human 
rights abuses told by Vietnamese students he met who fled their 
home country after its fall to the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong fighters. 

But being a Republican on a Democratic-heavy program was- 
nt the only thing that set the affable Ting apart. “I want to dis- 
prove the thesis of this conference: that every campaign that had an 
Oberlinian working on it won,” said Ting, who had lost his race 
for U.S. Senate in Delaware earlier that week. 

Unable to attend the conference due to a scheduling conflict 
was newly elected Congresswoman Yvette Clarke x’86, a 
Democrat from Brooklyn who served on New York's City Council 
for five years. In Congress, she now holds the seat once held by 
Shirley Chisholm, the first black woman elected to Congress. @ 


Jeff Hagan 86 is a freelance writer in Cleveland. 


The Cole Scholars: 12 Years, 125 Scholars, and One Arnold Schwarzenegger Costume Later 


enata Strause ‘05, a self-described 
“Yankee city slicker,” got her rented 
Ford Focus hopelessly stuck in the 
Texas mud. Alex Muchnick ‘06 donned 
an Arnold Schwarzenegger mask and a 
muscle suit with a sign that said, “I can 
be bought for $8 million.” 
Threadgill ‘04 built a wearable telephone 


Melissa 


booth. Colin Koffel ‘08 performed synchro- 
nized dancing with a broom (encouraging 
a vote “for sweeping change’). Following 
a report that the Congressional campaign 
on which Julia Vogl ’07 was interning had 
received support from a Scientologist, the field director on 
the campaign abruptly quit, thrusting Vogl into the job just 
10 days before the primary. 

That's the shape of political change in America today, and 
about 125 Cole Scholars have embraced it. 

“I loved it,” says Vogl. “I learned so much from that cam- 
paign, and I was given so much responsibility that | wouldn't 
have gotten in any other situation.” 

Richard and Dorothy Cole, who created an endowed fund 
to support the program, believe Oberlin students bring 
something unique and needed to the political process. 

“Our experience over the last several years has highlight- 
ed the importance of having people who are fundamentally 
honest involved in the process,” says Richard. 

Among Oberlin students, says Dorothy, “there's a rigor and 
an intensity.” 

“The Cole students are the doers,” says Ronald Kahn, 


James Monroe Professor of Politics and Law and director ol 


Winter 2007 


Cole Scholars Renata Strause '05 
(left) and Georgia Hollister Isman 
03 flank Richard and Dorothy Cole. 


the Oberlin Initiative in Electoral Politics. 
Associate Professor Eve Sandberg is in 
charge of student placement. 

“They're idealistic, but they're doers, 
and doing makes them be pragmatic. The 
Cole program puts them there to see the 
realities. But,” he adds, “we don’t want 
them to become so pragmatic that they 
lose their idealism. It’s a fine line.” 

Oberlin President Nancy S. Dye says 
the OIEP has been “a very good program 
for us. It really has encouraged not only 
the Cole Scholars, but the campus gen- 
erally to get involved in electoral politics.” 

It's also helped in recruiting. “The fact that alumni like the 
Coles really value the type of person that comes out of 
Oberlin—a thoughtfulness and dedication to really bettering 
the world—and want to see more of us in politics really 
inspired me,” says Koffel, who worked on a successful senate 
campaign in Minnesota. 

“The Cole Scholarship is actually one of the things that 
attracted me to Oberlin,” says Hannah Neprash ‘07, who 
hopes eventually to return to Minnesota and follow the foot- 
steps of Paul Wellstone and Hubert Humphrey into politics. 
“T’'ve gotten out of this more than | ever expected, hoped, 
dreamed, thought was possible. 

“Working on campaigns is satisfying, challenging, constant- 
ly changing,” she adds. “Every job I've done since then seems 


like a piece of cake.” 


Jeff Hagan, with additional reporting by Kimberly Frumkin '07 
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By Tim Tibbitts 
Photo by John Seyfried 


ate last fall, after the first frost called an official end to the 
growing season in Northeast Ohio, Obies Sara Waterman ‘04 
and Aaron Englander '06 entered a greenhouse on the grounds 
of the George Jones Farm in Oberlin and harvested several species 
of organically grown leaf lettuce. Within 24 hours, the lettuce had 
taken its place on a dining hall salad bar—next to locally grown 


tomatoes—as part of a meal that also offered locally produced 


chicken and tofu, apples, honey, cheese, and milk. 

Just seven years ago, less than 5 percent of the milk, meat, 
and produce served on campus was grown locally. But since 2001, 
when Oberlin selected Bon Appétit Management Company as its 
food service provider, that percentage has increased each year. 
The 35 percent target for 2007 represents more than a quarter of 
a million dollars of food spending in the local economy. 

“We believe [locally procured food] is of a higher quality, sup- 
ports the local economy directly, and is better for the environ- 
ment because of its energy savings,” says Michelle Gross, director 
of Residential Education and Dining Business Services. “When 
you buy locally you don’t package as much; you don’t transport as 
much; and you don't process as much.” 

Every dollar spent by the College on local food generates 
between $1.96 and $3.20 in the local economy, according to a 
study conducted by environmental studies professor David Orr— 
proving that a commitment to local produce can have a meaning- 
ful impact on the economic health of this still-rural region. “Some 
local farmers don't think it’s viable any more to farm,” says Rick 
Panfil, general manager of Campus Dining Services. “We're try- 
ing to help them see there is a market for local produce.” 

Last spring, the California-based Bon Appétit took the unprece- 
dented step of donating $6,200 toward a ereenhouse in Oberlin 
that extends the growing season for organic produce grown on the 


‘ 


| 
| 


lastes great, less fueling—locally 


grown food is now a campus staple. 


George Jones Farm. The grant also helped purchase a waste oil 
furnace, which burns used cooking oils to heat the greenhouse— 
allowing the farm to start seedlings earlier in the spring and grow 
lettuce throughout the fall and winter. Of the 73 colleges and 
universities that utilize Bon Appétit, only Oberlin has earned 
such a financial boost. 

“This is the first time Bon Appétit has made a cash investment 
in the production side of sustainable farming,” Panfil says. “We 
believe this may be the first direct collaboration of this kind 
between a food service company and a farm.” 

The message for local farmers is clear: There is a significant 
market for local produce, and an investment of $10,000 or less 
can extend the growing season substantially. “The company took 
its commitment to buying local food one step further with the 
greenhouse,” says Brad Masi '93, executive director of the New 
Agrarian Center, the non-profit organization that manages the farm. 
Soon, Oberlin-grown greens will be on the table at another Bon 
Appétit client: Case Western Reserve University in Cleveland. 

“The commitment to the local farmer and other local entre- 
preneurs was one of the things Bon Appétit had been pressing for 
several years,” says Randy De Mers, the companys regional man- 
ager. “Oberlin represented a location where the potential to take 
that to new levels was waiting.” 


Student Feedback Spurs Change 
berlin'’s desire to buy local was not the only factor in selecting 
a new food service provider six years ago. Student com- 
plaints about food quality were on the rise, and Sodexho, 
the enormous conglomerate that had provided food service on 
campus for the previous 15 years, was seen as inflexible in the face 


of requests to alter recipes to meet student preferences, especial- 
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ly in vegan and vegetarian dining. But it was a factor quite dis- 
tant from the campus that finally pushed the College to search for 
a new food service provider. In 1999, Oberlin’s students joined 
college students around the nation in protesting the investment 
of Sodexho’s European owners in for-profit prison management 
companies. For Oberlin students, it was time for Sodexho to go. 

In selecting a new food service provider, the College evaluated 
such things as a company’s willingness to cook fresh food from 
scratch, to take vegan and vegetarian cuisine seriously, and to 
respond to student feedback. But also important were two fac- 
tors related to minimizing the negative impact and maximizing the 
positive impact of generating 900,000 meals each year: resource 
reduction—that is, making good decisions regarding packaging— 
and a commitment and ability to work with local vendors. 

As a company whose mission statement includes “creating 
food that is alive with flavor and nutrition, prepared from scratch 
using authentic ingredients ... in a socially responsible manner for 
the well being of our guests, communities and the environment,” 
Bon Appétit easily caught the attention of the selection committee. 

“Bon Appétit was one of the few companies that actually 
understood and had a program incorporating efforts to buy local,” 
says Gross. “Farm to Fork {the company’s name for its efforts to 
emphasize locally grown foods] was in an infancy stage back then, 
but at least they'd thought about it. They'd established a program 
and were embarking on it.” 

Bon Appétit and the College agreed to an initial goal of mak- 
ing 10 percent of all food purchases from local sources. Apples, 
lettuce, and tomatoes were soon joined by local cheese, tofu, milk, 
honey, and chicken. Gross, who meets annually with De Mers to 
set goals for local purchasing, has been impressed with the com- 
panys creativity and commitment to buying locally. “They have 
become a wonderful partner,” she says. “They're coming up with 
ideas about as fast as | can.” 

Of course, a commitment to local food alone would be 
insufficient. The food and service have to be good. And 
they are. Student reviews of the food are positive, and 
Bon Appétit has shown itself to be quite flexible in 
adjusting menus and recipes in response to stu- 
dent feedback. Just last fall, Oberlin was named 
by PETA as the sixth most “vegetarian-friendly” 
college in the country. 

“There is a huge difference in the 
quality of food,” says Waterman, whose 


undergraduate years spanned the transi- 


Even during the colder months, local- 
ly grown vegetables are a staple in 
Oberlin’s dining halls, thanks to a 
grant from the College's food service 
provider that helped erect a second 
greenhouse at the George Jones Farm. 
lhe result? High-quality produce that 


takes just pennies to transport. 
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tion to Bon Appétit. She's especially impressed with DeCafe, the 
Wilder Hall convenience store managed by Director of Retail 
Food Services Gina Fusco. “Every year you see that Gina has more 
and more local foods—foods from small, local producers,” says 
Waterman. 

Beyond the benefit to regional economic health that comes from 
Oberlin’s increasing commitment to buying local is an educa- 
tional purpose. Through such activities as the Eat Local Challenge, 
a lunch sponsored periodically by Bon Appétit prepared exclu- 
sively with ingredients from farms within a 150-mile radius of 
campus (shrimp was on the menu last fall), the dining hall becomes 
a Classroom: a place to study sustainable consumption and stew- 
ardship of the earth. “I know that food that’s coming from far away 
may have a lower dollar sign on it, but it’s more expensive for my 
community, says Waterman. “The simple act of eating can have a 
huge impact on social and political understanding on our campus.” 

And the lessons to be learned from making a commitment to 
sustainable practices extend well beyond the perimeter of the 
college campus. “When demand changes, companies change,” 
notes Gross. “Even our larger, more corporate purveyors know we 
want more local, and they are buying it.” 

Bon Appétits Randy De Mers calls Oberlin College “the stan- 
dard bearer of where sustainability is moving” among his accounts. 
“T send people to Oberlin frequently and use the [food service] 
team and site as an active learning lab for managers,” he says. @ 


Tim Tibbitts is a writer in Shaker Heights, Ohio, and a frequent con- 
tribtor to OAM. 
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And We Rise! (Clockwise, from top left): Oberlin College Trustee Michael Lythcott ’70 
Alumni discuss the the state of the College and OA4’s role in impacting its future. OA4 
President Andrea Hargrave ‘97 and longtime member Jackie Hughes '76 Alumni tour 


the exhibit “Portraits of the Black Experience” at the Allen Memorial Art Museum 

Emeritus Professor of Pianoforte Frances Walker-Slocum ‘45 signs her new autobiography, 
Miraculous Journey. Alumni Association President Wendell P Russell Jr. '71 Presented 
with Polaris Awards in recognition of their mentorship to students and service to the com- 


munity were (back row, with plaques) Professors Booker Peek ’66, James Millette. and 
Wendell Logan (not pictured), and (front row, with plaques) Frances Walker-Slocum ’45- 
Pearlena Chaney, a retired 34-year cook at African Heritage House; and Elizabeth Herod 


Photos by Polk Photography, Dale Preston '83, Eva Green '06, and Yvonne Gay Fowler 


a retired 40-year administrative assistant. 
during its matchup with Denison. 


Dye told alumni during dinner. “Oberlin has made it a priority to 
retain African American students, and over the last 10 years we've 
seen great improvement. 

Two new recruitment and retention efforts are the Posse Pro 
gram and QuestBridge. The Posse Program identifies, recruits, and 
trains student leaders from public high schools to form multicultur- 
al teams for enrollment at top-tier universities. Next fall Oberlin 
will welcome a group of 10 such students from Chicago. A similar 
program, QuestBridege, links bright, motivated, low-income students 
with educational and scholarship opportunities; nine students have 
been admitted early admission to Oberlin for next fall. 

Another opportunity, The 1835 Fund, was established by 
Hughes, Dawn Alexander '82, dt ogilvie 70, and Kay Thomson to 
commemorate the year Oberlin began admitting students of color. 
The fund awards student stipends for internships and offers sup- 
port for African ancestry constituents in such areas as scholar- 
ships, retention, and alumni lectures. The ultimate goal—to endow 
a chair in the Department of African American Studies—is 
dependent upon fundraising results. To date, the fund totals 
$62,200, with nearly $12,000 raised from the OA4 reunion. 

Students can be empowered by knowing that folks from back- 
grounds just like theirs have successfully navigated Oberlin, and 


black alumni mentors and role models are great resources to aid 


Alums cheer on the Yeoman football team 
A Soul Session performer at Afrikan Heritage House. 


in their success,” said Alumni Association President Wendell P. 
Russell, Jr, 71. 

That's exactly what OA4 President Andrea Hargrave '97 had in 
mind when she resolved to move forward with OA4 suggestions 
to record campus history from the African American perspective, 
particularly from alumni who were on campus during the Civil 
Rights Movement and other such monumental times. Doing so 
will not only keep current and younger African American alumni 
connected to their past, but may also serve as a recruitment tool. 

“I put together a core team of alumni representatives for every 
five years so we can get a cross-generational view of the real issues 
OA4 should be focused on,” said | largrave, already looking to the 
organization's future. “Incredible kudos to Jackie and the group 
who have been sustaining OA4, It's only because of the strong 


foundation that they ve built that we're able to move forward.” 


(Editors Note: OAM was in production when Oberlin learned of the death 
of lodd Middleton ‘83, who passed away December 4, 2006. His obituan 


appears OF page 48 


To read the tribute to OA4 that was read into the Congressional Record, visit 
www.oberlin.edu/oam. To find out more about OA4, contact its president, Andrea 
Hargrave 97, at ajhargrave@yahoo.com. 
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OBERLIN 
STORMS 
CARNEGIE 
HALL 


Oberlin’s Orchestra and conductor 
Robert Spano '83 wow the New York critics— 


and a capacity crowd. 


By Kevin Filipski Photos by Steve Sherman ’81 


t's been a quarter-century since Oberlin students last performed 

on the fabled Carnegie Hall stage. (1982, to be exact.) Judging 

from the accolades received by the Oberlin Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra and conductor Robert Spano ’83 after their 
exhilarating performance on January 26, the wait was far too long. 

Vivien Schweitzer, reviewing the concert for the New York Times, 
described the performance as “dynamic,” “vividly illuminating,” and 
“stellar” before acknowledging the loyal alumni who “turned up in 
full force, packing Carnegie Hall with enthusiastic supporters.” 

Patrick J. Smith, writing for musicalamerica.com, concluded 
his rave review with: “Bravo for the level of individual contribu- 
tions, bravo for the seamless integration of the various groups with- 
in the orchestra, and bravo for the sonority (without blasting) of 
the band as a whole. An enormously refreshing evening!” 

Spano and the musicians became thoroughly swept up in the 
applause of a full house of Oberlin alumni, family members, and 
friends. The wide-ranging program opened with the 1999 work 
blue cathedral by composer Jennifer Higdon. Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto No. 25, featuring soloist Pedja Muzijevic, followed and 
led into an exhilarating finale, Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
which showcased the student musicians beautifully. 

This epochal evening originated with a conversation between 
Dean of the Conservatory David EH. Stull 89 and Spano, the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra's music director. “Several years ago, Bob and 
| were chatting about ways we could do a project together,” Stull 
says. ‘He was excited by the idea of conducting the student orches 
tra at Carnegie Hall.” 

Without the support of Jolyon F. Stern ‘61, however, Stull and 


Spanos conversation would have been nothing more than 


wishful thinking. Stern, the presi- 
dent and CEO of the DeWitt Stern 
Group, underwrote the concert and 
was honored with an acknowledge- 
ment during Stull’s on-stage intro- 
ductory remarks. 

“As a College, 


aspired to imbue all of our graduates 


we have always 


with a sense of purpose that extends 
beyond a passion for achievement 
Stull 


“At the center of Oberlin is the belief that each 


and a desire for excellence,” 
told the audience. 
graduate should not only seek great success in his or her life, but 
also aspire to develop the character required to make the world a 


better place—whether that be through courageous action, bold 


endeavor, intellectual pursuit, financial support, or the sharing of 


great music. 


“Tonight's concert would not have occurred if it were not for 


the support of an individual who represents exactly that kind of 


Stull added. “I 


man who funded this evening's performance, Jolyon Stern.” 


character,” am referring to the remarkable gentle- 

The evening began with a pre-concert lecture that drew a healthy, 
engaged audience to a lively discussion on the subject “Playing to 
Win: The Future of Great Music in the 21st Century.” 
at right. ) 


(See photo 


\ recording of the electrifying Carnegie Hall concert is cur- 
rently in production, allowing everyone to relive this “enormous- 


ly refreshing evening.” 


Kevin Filipski is New York-based writer who has covered tl 
e New York 


ve arts for 


such publications as th limes and Playbill. 


( omplete coverage of this concert event will appedi in the OO 


issue of Oberlin Conservatory magazine 


A Jolyon F. 


DeWit 
B Pre-concert panel “Playing to Win: The Future i" reat 


e ( berlin 


Stern 61, president and CEO of the Stern 
Group 


Music in the 21st Century,” which featured 


Dean of th 
Conservatory of Music David I 


Keller oe 


Stull '89, music critic and histori 


an James M oe and president of the Sphinx 


Organization \aron Dworkin, Oberlin Conservatory Professor of 


Music Theory Brian Alegant, and ¢ ‘omposer Jennifer Higdon. 


All photos © Steve J. Sherman 


A Maestro Robert Spano '83 and Composer Jennifer Hiedon B Frederick B. Artz Professor of History Leonard V. Smith '80, Stephen L. 


Zipursky '77, and Oberlin College Trustee Susan J. Troy 76 C Founder and CEO of Woodstock Percussion Garry M. Kvistad ‘71 and 


Spano D Dean of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music David H. Stull '89 and Spano E Oberlin College Trustee Stewart A. Kohl '77 


Donna M. Kohl, Mikhail N. Baryshnikov, and featured pianist Pedja Muzijevic F Cassandra Bequary ‘10, Charles Steuart Pincombe 


09, Spano, and Sally Kinter 06 G Oberlin College Trustee Robert J. Frascino '74, Giuliana C. Koch, and Oberlin College Trustee John 
D. Koch '75_ H Spano, Andra S. Marx ‘80, and Eugene V. Carr 82 I Elaine Dee '45 and Oberlin College President Nancy S. Dye J 
Oberlin Business Scholar Cody Hartley (08, Richard C. Bailey ‘51, and J. Barton Harrison ‘51K Oberlin College Board of Trustees 


Chair Robert 8. Lemle '75, Dye, and Mimi Halpern ‘60 L Linda D. ¢ app, Dean of The Juilliard School Stephen H. Clapp ‘61, and Stull 
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Tryin’ to Get Some 


Peace 


he political awakening of John Scheinteld '75 came some- 
where between his dorm room and his plate of Crunchy 
Cod. 

“You practically had to sign a petition just to get into Dascomb 
dining hall,” he recalls with a chuckle. “You'd be walking up say- 
ing to yourself, ‘Oh, what cause is it today? Save the toothpicks?” 

As a sociology major (“basically because | loved Professor James 
Walsh’), Scheinfeld was undoubtedly engaged in the turbulent 
political landscape of the early 1970s. But he also spent his col- 
lege years feeding his love of films at the Apollo Theater on East 
College Street. “We called it the ‘Appalling’ because it was pret- 
ty run-down,” he says, “but I still remember seeing The Godfather 
there and being completely riveted.” 

Thus was forged a career path that combines Scheinfeld’s avid 
interests in popular media and sociopolitical issues. The highest- 
profile product of that 30-year blend is The U.S. vs. John Lennon, 
a feature documentary released in theaters last fall by Lionsgate 
Films, the company behind Oscar-winner Crash and Michael 
Moore's Fahrenheit 9/11. Scheinfeld cowrote, coproduced, and 
codirected the film with David Leaf. It took in $1.1 million at the 
box office—more than respectable by documentary standards— 
and arrives on DVD in February. 

In 1993, after a long stretch working in prime-time television, 
Scheinfeld partnered with Leaf to create documentaries about 
musical figures like Harry Nilsson, Brian Wilson, and Nat King 
Cole. The U.S. vs. John Lennon is in that vein, but more ambitious. 
It features 40 original Lennon songs on its soundtrack, plus eye- 
opening archival footage from the late 1960s and early '70s detail- 
ing Lennon's immigration fight with the Nixon administration. 
Through interviews with the likes of Yoko Ono, Mario Cuomo, 
George McGovern, Angela Davis, and Gore Vidal, it lays out a con- 
vincing case that the singer was seen as a subversive threat whose 
deportation back to England might well have saved the beleaguered 
White House a few headaches. The DVD version includes 50 min- 
utes of additional footage. 

One especially memorable sequence covers the unusual honey- 
moon staged by Lennon and Ono in 1969 at various hotels around 
the world. Knowing their wedding would attract global media 
attention, they invited cameras and reporters into their room, 
where they staged an anti-war “bed-in.” Lennon's song The Ballad 
of John and Yoko commemorated the event: “Drove from Paris to 
the Amsterdam Hilton / Talking in our bed for a week /'The news 
people said / ‘Hey, what you doin’ in bed?’/ I said, ‘We're only 
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Filmmaker John Scheinfelds 
latest project explores John 


Lennon’ immigration fight. 


By Dade Hayes ’93 
[llustration by Annie Olechowski 


tryin’ to get us some peace!” 

Beatles fans and Baby Boomers are a nat- 
ural audience for the film, but Scheinfeld 
believes the parallels with today’s political 
climate appeal to a younger crowd as well. 
“You had an administration so wary of its cit- 
izens that it started spying on them and an 
unpopular war turning public sentiment 
against the White House. Sound familiar?” 
Many critics keyed on that point in reviewing 
the film last fall. “The production is not only 
poignant, but topical,” affirmed the Village Voice’s J. Hoberman. 
Michael Sragow in the Baltimore Sun agreed: “It offers proof that 
Lennon's wit and art are everlasting.” 

Ono, who cooperated extensively with the filmmakers, said the 
songs on the soundtrack, which includes two previously unreleased 
tracks, “have become relevant all over again. It’s almost as if John 
wrote these songs for what we are going through now.” It’s worth 
noting that another Obie, stage and film director Julie Taymor 
73, has also been tracing the Lennon link between then and now. 
Her Beatles-driven movie musical Across the Universe is scheduled 
for release this year. 

Scheinfeld says the resonance of the Lennon story was ampli- 
fied by his Oberlin experience—not just at the dining hall, but at a 
time when the protests of the 1960s over Vietnam and civil rights 
had segued into a thorny decade marked by anxiety. Signs of the 
times included a global oil crisis, a Life magazine cover story about 
Oberlin’s co-ed dorms (“revolution on campus’), and a College-run 
“crash pad” in Wilder Hall that helped students recover from bad 
drug trips. Presiding over the College was the divisive Robert Fuller 
55, who, at 33, was the youngest president in Oberlin history and 
also its most controversial. “I really liked a lot of Fuller's ideas, 
but you were either with him or you were against him,” 
Scheinfeld says. 


The Fuller-era dialogue on campus has proven a steady source 
of inspiration for Scheinfeld ever since. “We used to have some- 
thing called ‘Friday Night Crisis,’ where everybody in the dorm 
would get together and ‘rap’ about all of the things going on 
around the world,” Scheinfeld says. “In conversations like that, | 
learned about my own views and that experience wound up being 
a real foundation.” @ 


Dade Hayes is the assistant managing editor of Variety in New York. 
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September. In presenting the award, Awards Committee Chair Bill 


~~ 


f a person is going to engage in significant social change, they 

must accept the fact that they will be in the struggle for a life- 

time. Nothing that is sustainable will happen quickly or with- 
out long-term engagement.” 

Meet Alan Houseman ’65, whose parting words to an audi- 
ence of Oberlin alumni in September reflect all too well his own 
career battle: fighting for the rights of low-income 
Americans. Equal justice under law, he says, requires 
equal access to the justice system. But there is a 
huge gap, he adds, between the legal needs of low- 
income people and the resources to help them. 

“A recent study showed that at least 80 percent 
of the civil legal needs of low-income Americans 
are not being met,” says Alan, a longtime advocate 
of legal aid for all people. As executive director of 
the Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP) in 
Washington, DC, he has a mission to improve the 
economic security, education, and employment pros- 
pects of low-income families and individuals and to 
assure access to the civil justice system for those 
who can't otherwise afford an attorney. 

In honor of his advocacy work, Alan was awarded the Alumni 
Association's 2006 Distinguished Achievement Award, presented 


during the Alumni Council's fall dinner and awards ceremony in 


Gideon Schein ’68 


Bradford '76 said: “It is an important thing when one has found his 
life's passion. However, it is another thing to use that passion to make 
a difference, and Alan has done just that. Be it on a local, state, or 
national level, Alan has truly been a champion of providing legal 
services to low-income individuals and minorities.” 

After graduating from New York University’s School 
of Law, Alan moved to Detroit, where he worked 
with a legal aid program and as counsel to the West 
Side Mothers Welfare Rights Organization. He then 
expanded services on a statewide level as director 
of Michigan Legal Service, which provided legal 
assistance on welfare, consumer, housing, and other 
issues affecting low-income persons. 

Nationally, Alan went on to form the legal com- 
mittee of the National Welfare Rights Organization 
and lobbied to create the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion, created by Congress to provide civil legal aid 
to low-income persons. He also invested time in 
DC as a lobbyist for Action for Legal Rights. In 

1976, he became director of the Research Institute on Legal 
Assistance, where, until 1982, he oversaw training and advocacy 
programs and fostered new venues of practice for civil legal aid 


lawyers. Alan is married to Susan Margolis Houseman ’66. 


Gideon Schein’s longtime service to Oberlin probably warrants him a paycheck by now. Winner of the Alumni 
Association's Distinguished Service Award, he has volunteered since the early 1980s with the career services 


office, where he’s served as a mentor and assisted students with their career choices, and with the admissions 


office, serving as an admissions representative and paving the way for prospective students. He served as vice 
president and president of his 1968 reunion class, was instrumental in planning his cluster’s 30th reunion in 
1998, and presided over his cluster’s reunion gift committee. During a New York City fundraiser in 1984, Gideon 
was influential in raising a large sum of money for Oberlin, and he was later involved with The New Oberlin 
Century Campaign. With a master’s degree in theater and an MBA in marketing and film finance from Columbia 
University, Gideon has worked as a producer, director, writer, and translator for the theater, opera, music the- 
atre, film, and television. He is a partner with Gossamer Films and a founding partner of Eddy and Schein, helping senior citizens to man- 


age their financial, legal, and health insurance matters. 


Also honored in September were retiring members 
of the Alumni Council's Executive Board (I to r): 
Jackie Hughes ’76, Balint Gergely ’00, Kris Hopkins ’83, 
Philip Thomas '50, and Leanne Wagner ’76. 
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Laura Wendell ’90 


As a biopsychology major at Oberlin, Laura Wendell had no re: 


ason to foresee a future career in library science. 


But when the villagers of Yikpa in Togo, West Africa, expressed the need for a local library instead of better fish- 
ing ponds, Laura, a Peace Corps volunteer at the time. got to work seeking out book donations. With a grant 
from the Friends of Togo, plus donations from the United States Embassy library and others, the village's first 
library opened with 200 books, which, amazingly, circulated 2,000 times that first month. Today, Laura is 
founder of the World Library Partnership, a support organization for people trying to start libraries around the 


world. She established a “sister library” program (think sister cities), which allows established libraries to help 


and share with libraries in need, an 


d she wrote a manual on how to start a library that has been translated into 


French, Spanish, and Idonesian. The World Library Partnership also created “Inform the World,” a volunteer 
program that trains librarians and sends them to areas in the world. In recognition of a career that exemplifies Oberlin’s values, Laura was 


awarded the 2006 Certificate of Appreciation. 


Andy Rowan ’83 

Admissions Coordinator of the Year Andy Rowan, as the sole 
coordinator for the central New Jersey area, keeps student 
recruitment efforts running smoothly. “Andy is a natural for 
this volunteer job: he is always enthusiastic, he finds alumni 
to conduct interviews or attend college fairs, and he is a ter- 
rific manager of the volunteer recruiters in the Princeton 
area, says Assistant Director of Admissions Joshua Levy '94. 
“A devoted member of the Admis- 

sions Advisory Committee, Andy 

regularly returns to campus to offer 

insights into how we can strength- 

en our recruiting efforts around 

the country.” Andy lives in Trenton, 

where he is director of the New 

Jersey Office of GIS (Geographic 

Information Systems) and an 


instructor at Rutgers. 


Bruce Breslauer ’72 
Class Agent of the Year Bruce Breslauer used e-mail messages 


and “extra pushes” to convince his 35th reunion class to give 


more generously, even after reunion weekend. “Bruce and his 


co-class agent, Linda Kirwin, were particularly impressive in 
their coordination and teamwork,” 
says Donna Ancypa Holmes ‘91, 
assistant director of the Oberlin 
Fund. “Their approach to the class 
agent role can serve as a model for 
Oberlin’s expanding class and decade 
agent fundraising efforts.” Bruce, 
who lives in Helena, Montana, is 
an orientation and mobility spe- 


cialist for the State of Montana. 


Andy Goldner ’56 
Presented with the Class President of the Year Award was 
Andy Goldner, a loyal alumnus and dedicated class officer 
who was determined to entice the largest possible group of 
1956 classmates back to campus for their 50th reunion last 
May. “His enthusiasm was invaluable in planning a success- 
ful weekend of activities and events in which more than 130 
classmates participated,” says Alumni Association Executive 
Director Laura Gobbi '91. “We 
appreciate the enormous amount 
of time he volunteered in leading 
his fantastic planning committee 
in the effort of reconnecting 
friends with each other and with 
Oberlin.” A retired University of 
Arizona professor, Andy lives in 


Grants Pass, Oregon. 


Megan Cutnaw Bedo ’99 

Regional Coordinator of the Year Megan Cutnaw Bedo 

worked tirelessly to help plan events for the Oberlin Club of 

Cleveland—even while expecting her own prospective Obie 

(Class of 2028). “Megan's energy, dedication, and love for 
Oberlin has invigorated our local 
alumni population,” says Paul 
Wolansky, director of alumni out- 
reach and education. “Oberlin is 
fortunate to have this individual 
representing us right in our own 
Northeast Ohio backyard.” Megan, 
who lives in Amherst, Ohio, works 
as a patient servicing leader at 


Human Are. 
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Eli Lilly & Company, which celebrated its 


130th anniversary recently, acknowledged the 
contributions of retired employee Mary Root, 
the first woman to hold the title of female 
research associate. Mary was among the first 
females with a doctoral degree to be hired by 
the company and was known for her superior 
research of oral treatments for diabetes. At the 
time of her retirement in 1972, her work was 
noted by a listing in American Men of Science. 
e Rev. Gardner C. Taylor, at age 88, contin- 
ues to charm and enlighten worshippers as a 
guest preacher for churches across the nation. 
He was featured in the Winston-Salem Journal 
in September, which noted his early work with 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in pushing the black 
Baptist establishment to become more involved 
in the Civil Rights movement, which led to the 
founding of the Progressive National Baptist 
Convention. Rev. Taylor spent 42 years at the 
Concord Baptist Church of Christ in Brooklyn, 


N.Y., moving to Raleigh, N.C., in retirement. 


Pulitzer Prize-winning composer George Walker 
released George Walker: A 60th Anniversary 
Retrospective (Albany Records). This newest 
CD includes a new recording of his Lyric for 
Strings, the most frequently performed orches- 
tral work by a living American composer, and his 


recording of Sonata in B Minor by Franz Liszt. 


Mary Brown Gray, 


English 
Normal 


University in China, 


a retired 


teacher al 


lives in Wellington, 
New Zealand. While 
visiting Kunming, 


Viarch 


China, last 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Winter 2007 


she met up with Oberlin Shansi Fellows 
Francesca “Chesa” Lichauco, Aaliyah Bilal, 
Lisa Sloane, Kristina Pfeifer, and invited them 


all to dinner. E: vinmary.gray@paradise.net.nz. 


Donald Lord, a retired professor of environ- 
mental history, discussed his book Dubya: The 
Toxic Texan at the Thomaston Public Library in 
Maine. He and his wife, Patricia, live in 


Waldoboro. 


Paul Rheingold continues to handle mass 
tort cases with his New York law firm. His book 
Litigating Mass Tort Cases (Thomson/West) was 
published in July. “It is a two-volume text cov- 
ering my field of specialty and is the only one 


in the field,” he says. 


Carl Schaefer, an entomologist and professor 
at the University of Connecticut since 1976, 
was elected a Fellow of the Entomological Society 
of America in August. He is a recognized world 
leader in the study of Hemiptera-Heteroptera 
and a prolific research writer of more than 200 
journal articles and editor of seven books. Car! 
founded and edited the Heteropterists’ News- 
letter for 20 years and was an editor of the 
Annals of the Entomological Society of America 


for 25 years. 


George Kimmich Beach is the author of 


Transforming Liberalism: The Theology of James 
Luther Adams (Skinner House Books), “I would 
not be surprised to see this volume trigger a 
resurgence of liberalism in theology and social 
thought,” writes reviewer Max Stackhouse, a 


professor at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


2007 
REUNION CLASSES 


Tenth Reunion 
Classes of 1996, 1997, and 1998 


Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class of 1982 


Thirtieth Reunion 
Classes of 1976, 1977, and 1978 


Forty-fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1961, 1962, and 1963 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1957 


Sixtieth Reunion 
Classes of 1946, 1947, and 1948 


Half Century Club Reunion 
All classes prior to 1957 


Commencement-Reunion 


May 25-28, 2007 


www. oberlin.edu/alumni/events/reunions.html 


A parish minister for many years, George has 
edited three books of the writings of Adams, 
who was a distinguished teacher of social ethics 
at Harvard Divinity School and the University 


of Chicago. 


David Gladfelter was featured in the Legal 


Services of New Jersey Report for his work as an 
unpaid volunteer attorney for South Jersey 
Legal Services in Burlington County. He retired 
in 2001 after 25 years in private practice. Now 
working just three days a week, he says it’s nice 
to “drive the speed limit” and have time for 


family and traveling abroad. 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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David Bradford was awarded an endowed 


chair in leadership by the Graduate School of 
Business at Stanford University, where he teach- 
es MBA students and is director of the execu- 
tive program on leadership. He was awarded 
the Peter Frost Mentoring Award last June from 
the Organizational Behavior Teaching Society. 
“Although I will probably retire next year, | plan 
to continue some teaching and consulting, but 
with more time for writing, traveling (1 went to 
Russia and Israel last year), and spoiling grand- 
children,” he writes. E: bradford_david@ 
esb.stanford.edu. ¢ Larry Palmer is a professor 
of harpsichord and organ and director of gradu- 
ate studies in music at the Meadows School of 
the Arts at Southern Methodist University, where 
he has taught since 1970. He wrote Harpsichord 
in America: A 20th-Century Revival and has 


recorded several CDs. 


Attorney and physician Arthur H. Lester is a 
founding member of the American Board of 
Disaster Medicine, instituted by the American 
Board of Physician Specialties. It marks the 
first time in history that physicians may earn 
board certification in disaster medicine. Arthur 
lives in Fort Walton Beach, Fla. ¢ Sandra 
Robinson, a senior trial 
lawyer at the Washington 
malpractice firm Jack H. 
Olender & Associates, is 
president-elect of the Trial 
Lawyers for Public Justice 


Foundation. Sandra serves 


Robinson 


on the board of governors 
of the Association of Trial Lawyers of America 
and is listed in Best Lawyers in America. ® 
Athena Tacha had a new exhibit at the 
American University Museum's Katzen Arts 
Center in September and October. Small 
Wonders included more than 30 new works, 
including small sculptures and large photo pan- 
els of canyons, volcanoes, caves, waves, and 
waterfalls made from mixed materials and 
accompanied by related photographic pieces 


and silent films. 


Ed Mooney left the Bay Area in California 


and is now a professor of religion at Syracuse 


University. He taught philosophy at Cal State 


Sonoma for 30 years. Ed’s new collection of 


meditations, Postcards Dropped in Flight, was 
published by Codhill Press in August, and he 
continues to write on his favorite poet philoso- 
phers, Soren Kierkegaard and Henry Bugbee. 
He enjoys an old Victorian home with his wife, 
Marcia Robinson, who also teaches religion at 
Syracuse, and is an active amateur musician. @ 
After a first career as a medievalist and pro- 
fessor of art history, Annie Shaver-Crandell 


became an artist specializing in plein-air land- 


scape. Her work was on display at the exhibit 
Immersed in the Light: Landscapes Real and 
Imagined in Blairstown, N.J., last fall. Annie 
lives in the NoHo neighborhood of New York 
and has participated in many group and solo 


exhibitions. W: www.annieshavercrandell.com. 


Helen Mittenzwei Fesler 
and her husband live in San 
Antonio, where she teach- 
es piano and accordion and 
plays for the Gemischter 
Choir, the oldest German 
pn gIg eren p _ Ney Faster 
Braunfels, Texas. E: helmit 


@juno.com. 


Anne Simcox Headley is a nationally certi- 


fied career counselor in College Park, Md., 


online 


where a local newspaper featured her work 
last summer. @ Linda Bailey Salisbury just 
The 


Mysterious Jamestown Suitcase, illustrated by 


released her fourth children’s book, 


her son, Christopher Grotke ’86. A senior editor 
at Tabby House, Linda lives near Lake Anna, 
Va. “I’m enjoying retirement from my career in 
journalism and recently visited with Obies 
Marcia Sprinkle and Eric 61 and Alice 
Dalton Brown ’62.” E: lgsalisbury@gmail.com. 
W: baileyfishadventures.com. ¢ Richard Shirey 
began his second season as assistant accompa- 
nist for the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus last 
fall. He continues as organist and choirmaster 
at the Episcopal Church of Our Savior in Akron 
and often accompanies professional and student 
performances. He and his partner, Jim, are host- 
ing a foreign exchange student from Germany 


this year. E: rshirey@neo.rr.com. 


Judith Roberts Cohen writes that her son, 
David, while serving in Iraq with the 5th 
Engineering Batallion in 
Baghdad, was awarded the 
Combat Action Badge for 
his particpation in an inci- 
dent involving an IEd 
attack by insurgents. He 


was also awarded the Army 


Commendation Medal for 
“heroism or meritorius service’ in a separate 
incident. Judith lives in Patchogue, N.Y. ¢ 


Portrait artist Betty L. Beer held her first solo 


OBIEWeb is new and Improved! 


our alumni online community—OBIEWeb—has been updated 

and improved! Features include a password-protected alumni 

directory that lets you search for classmates and friends; online 
class notes; a new career mentoring service that lets you post 
resumes and read job openings; a permanent e-mail forwarding address; an 
event calendar; and web pages for individual classes and Oberlin clubs. 

If you’re already a member of OBIEWeb, simply log on using your existing user ID 
and password. (Existing e-mail forwarding addresses are still in use.) If you are new to 
OBIEWeb, registration is quick, easy, and free. Visit www.oberlin.edu/alumni. Go the the 
MyOBlEweb box and click on register. You'll need your Oberlin ID number, which appears 


above your name on the address label of this magazine. 
Questions or comments? Contact alumni@oberlin.edu or (440) 775-8692. 
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show in October at the Brookings Arts Council 
in South Dakota. New Pioneers, Friends and 
Other Rascals featured 40 of Betty's portraits 
and sketches, including a large oil of David 
Allan Evans, poet laureate of South Dakota. A 
career-long lawyer, Betty resumed her initial 
love of painting and pastels just four years ago. 
W: www.geocities.com/beerportraits. ¢ At the 
invitation of the Korean Democratic Women’s 
Union, Anita Fahrni-Minear led a delegation 
of Swiss women parliamentarians to North 
Korea tor eight days of meetings and visits. The 
aim was to see whether a dialogue with North 
Korean women, including these members of 
the Supreme People’s 
Assembly, was possi- 
ble; the result was 
an agreement to dis- 
agree but to continue 
discussions. A visit of 


North Korean women 


Fahrni-Minear 


to Switzerland is 
planned. Over the past year, Anita has been to 
the Ukraine three times to lead workshops for 
active young women on political participation. 
Some—like these two pictured—are in elected 
office already. The last of the visits coincided 
with the triennial meeting of the International 
Council of Women, on which Anita represents 
the Swiss National Council of Women. e 
Eleanor Mallet took part in an Oberlin Alumni 
Association tour to Istanbul last winter, where 
she visited the tightly guarded Neve Shalom 
synagogue. In an account of her experience in 
the Cleveland Jewish News afterward, she wrote: 
“Lam drawn to visit synagogues in foreign lands 
to experience that amazing feeling that no mat- 
ter how different our lives are, we Jews share 
the same traditions, rituals, and history.” ¢ G. 
Donald Peabody writes: “Staying happy, joyous, 
and free.” He married Lianna Eve ‘Tennal in 
July 2005 at a Friends meeting in Burlington, 
Vt. “Lianna is a boat builder/educator at the Lake 
Champlain Maritime Museum. | retired from a 
40-year human services career in October 2005: 
mourned the passing of Oberlin Professor Wilson 
Carey McWilliams; finished one book project 
and started another. I’m also building a house 
in downtown Vergennes, and we're expecting a 
baby in February.” E: donpeabody@aya.yale.edu. 


¢ Franklin Presler was a political science 


professor at Kalamazoo College in 1991 when 
he suffered a stroke that left him unable to speak 
or understand what people said. Diagnosed 


with aphasia, a language-processing disorder, 


35 


he began a speech therapy program at Western 
Michigan University that focuses on constant 
reading—everything from Dante's Inferno to 
the New York Times. The program and Franklin 
were featured in a Kalamazoo Gazette article, 
which marked Franklin's progress and_ his 
“long, hard climb back to conversation.” A for- 
mer Shansi rep to American College in Madurai, 
India, Franklin officially retired from teaching 
in 1994, ¢ Mystery novelist 
Marcia Talley was hon- 
ored with the 2005 Annie 
Award by the Arts Council 
of Anne Arundel County, 
Md., for her achievements 
and contributions to the 
literary field. Marcia’s new 
novel, Through the Darkness (Morrow/Avon), 
was released in September and is set in the 
Chesapeake Bay region. Her award-winning 
short stories appear in more than a dozen col- 
lections. * Lee Witters, a Dartmouth Medical 
School biochemist, was profiled in Dartmouth 
Medicine last summer, in which he was praised 
by students for his riveting lectures, his time 
devoted to undergraduates, and his cutting- 
edge research with the enzyme AMP-activated 
protein kinase (AMPK). Lee spent much of his 
career as a bench researcher and clinician, ris- 
ing to the top of his field at Harvard and then 
at Dartmouth. Oberlin, he says, shaped many 
of his life choices, including his commitment 
to social equity and justice. “Other than my 
marriage and my children, Oberlin was the most 
important thing that ever happened to me.” 
Read the story at http://dartmed.dartmouth.edu/ 


summer06/html/faculty_focus.php. 


Longtime environmental activist Caryl Terrell 
retired from her five-year position as director of 
the Wisconsin Sierra Club. Since beginning work 
there in 1983, she lobbied for a permanent ban 
on phosphates in detergents, the passage of a 
ground water protection law, protection for the 
lower Wisconsin riverway, a mining moratori- 
um law, and more. She now volunteers with the 
club and is assisting the League of Women Voters 


with a statewide electrical energy study. 


Send alumni news and photos to: 


145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


Rebecca (Hazel) A. Buck, chief registrar of the 
Newark Museum (N.J.) since 1995, was recog- 
nized by the American Association of Museums 
as one of the museum world’s 100 “champions” 
of the past 100 years. She began her career in 1975 
and has since worked for four museums; she 
also co-edited New Museum Registration Methods, 
which is considered “the bible of museum reg- 
istration’; served as chair of the national regis- 
trars’ committee; and wrote a history of the 
registration profession. She co-wrote On the Road 
Again: Developing and Managing Traveling Exhi- 
bitions; a third book, Collection Conundrums, is 
due out this year. Rebecca currently oversees 
the care and documentation of more than 
110,000 works of art at the Newark Museum. 


Robert Devereaux’s first two novels, Dead- 
weight and Walking Wounded, are available as 
eBooks on www.fictionwise. 
com. Also available are 10 
short stories, including “A 
Slow Red Whisper of 
Sand” and “The Slob- 
bering Tongue That Ate the 
Prightfully Huge Woman,” 
which made the final bal- 
lots for the World Fantasy and Bram Stoker 


Devereaux 


awards, respectively. 


Michele Goldfarb, director of the office of stu- 
dent conduct at the University of Pennsylvania 
since 1996, returned to Penn's law school to 
teach full time, primarily in the Civil Practice 
Clinic. She holds a law degree from American 
University and had been teaching as an adjunct 


srofessor at Penn’s Mediation Clinic. 
| 


Paul Solyn is the new director of education at 
the religious school at Ahavath ‘Torah Congre- 
gation in Stoughton, Mass. Formerly the syna- 
gogue director at Mishkon ‘Tephilo in Venice, 
Calif., he’s held teaching posts at all levels, from 
elementary through adult, in several states. 
Paul has been a presenter at the Conference on 
Alternatives in Jewish Education for the last 


three years and holds two master’s degrees. 
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Frances Detweiler Granatino writes: “After 


a restless and unfulfilling career as a corporate 
and securities lawyer, I settled in as a full-time 
mother and community volunteer/activist, often 
beating myself over the head for not being as 
elegant and successful as Julie Taymor. (Sigh.) 
Recently, building on my 50 million hours spent 
in reading books to children, I’ve delved into the 
world of children’s books and Internet commerce. 


Come visit at www.downhomebooks.com.” 


Steve Rosenberg’s ability to remain an active 
member of the central Ohio music scene was 
featured in a September issue of the Columbus 
Dispatch. Steve is director of the CityMusic con- 
cert series, manager of the Lancaster Festival 


Orchestra, and a teacher and performer of oboe. 


¢ Jonathan Turner was named the Barbara J. | 


and Jerome R. Cox, Jr. Professor of Computer 


Science in the School of Engineering and Applied — 


Science at Washington University in St. Louis. 
He joined the faculty there in 1983 and previ- 
ously served as the Henry Edwin Sever Professor 
of Engineering. Jonathan's research has focused 
on the design and analysis of communication 
networks, with a concentration on high-per- 


formance routers and switching systems. 


Eric Bogosian’s latest novel, Wasted Beauty 


(Simon & Schuster), was published last year, 
while Second Stage Theatre in New York pro- 
duced a revival of his play, swbUrbia, last fall. 
Another play, Talk Radio, is set to appear on 
sroadway in February. Eric currently plays Cap- 
tain Dan Ross on Law & Order: Criminal Intent. 
He is married to Jo Bonney. [Ed. note: Look for 


more on Eric in an upcoming issue of OAM. | 


Gail Breslow is director of Computer Club- 


house, an international network of after-school 
technology-based learning centers located in 
underprivileged areas. The program began in 
1993 at the former Computer Museum at the 
Boston Museum of Science; Gail joined two 
years later. With $32 million in seed money 
from Intel, Gail expanded the program to 15 


sites; it has developed into a global network of 
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What's happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs 


Regional 
Roundup 


New York City—“Oh, the places Oberlin 
will take you!” Obie volunteers again par- 
ticipated in New York Cares Day in October 
by helping to clean and revitalize a local 
public school. Thanks to Katherine 
Kornblau '91 for organizing the event. ¥ 


Western New England—Obies gathered 
for their annual fall hike and potluck sup- 
per under a canopy of blazing autumn 
foliage at the Amherst, Mass., home of 
WeNE co-regional coordinator Marybeth 
Hospador Bridegam '5/. W 


A Colorado—Stalwart Obies laced up 
their hiking boots for the now annual 
“Bagels and Boulders” hike on Labor 
Day Weekend. Under brilliantly blue 
Skies, the hikers made their way up to 
Woods Quarry in Boulder to sit in the 
famous rock chairs. Make plans to 
join the group next year! 


A Paris—A “Best Gateaux 
in Paris” reception was 
hosted by Balint Gergely 
00 in December, where 
Obies brought selections 
from their favorite patis- 
serie for a group vote 
and—most importantly— 
tasting! 


Events are happening in your area—don’t miss out! Connect with your 
local alumni club at www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 
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LO5 clubhouses, more than 30 of them over- 
seas in such countries as South Africa, India, 
Israel, and the Philippines. Gail led a teen 
summit in July that drew 250 students from 18 
countries to swap ideas on technical matters, 
such as Web design and video documentaries, 
plus community issues such as gang violence, 
racial profiling, and the environment. W: com- 


puterclubhouse.org. © Conchy Bretos, who 


spent the last 10 years making assisted- 


living centers accessible to underprivileged sen- 
iors, won a $100,000 award in September from 
the Case Foundation. She was among five win- 


ners of the first Purpose Prize, given to people 


60 and older working to make major contribu- 


tions to society. “I love the elderly,’ she told the 
Miami Herald. “Vm going to keep doing this 
until | die.” After serving as assistant secretary 
of the Florida Department of Health's aging 


and adult services department, Conchy co- 


founded MIA Consulting, which helps public 
housing groups provide residents with assisted- 
living services. She was one of 1,200 nominees 


for the Purpose Prize. 


Gayle Johnson was named artistic director of 


Schola Cantorum, an a cappella choral en- 


semble that performs in Hampton Roads, Va. 


where are they now? 


The Greatest Oberlin Football Team on Record 


alk about your coincidences. 
ps as OAMwas tracking down 

former Yeoman quarterback 
Kevney O'Connor ’51 for this install- 
ment of “Where Are They Now?” 
Oberlin’s football team was poised 
to break the record for most touch- 
downs in a single season—the 
same record set by 0’Connor’s team 
more than a half century ago. 

The 1950 season remains the 
best ever for Oberlin football. 
Significant was the game against longtime rival Denison. With only a 
minute and 40 seconds left in the game, O’Connor drilled a 35-yard 
touchdown pass to receiver Bart Harrison '51, sealing a come-from- 
behind 19-12 victory. 

“We knew we had a good team,” O’Connor recalls vividly. “Denison 
had clobbered us the previous three years. Not much happened in the 
first half—we were down 12-0. Then after some key plays, we scored 
the winning touchdown.” 

The team also scored a well-earned place in Oberlin history by rack- 
ing up 35 touchdowns in a single season, a record that stood undefeat- 
ed until last November when Oberlin met Allegheny in its final game. 

Although the Yeomen were defeated 14-35, the team ended the sea- 
son as a powerful force, shattering 22 Oberlin records that included 
sophomore quarterback Greg Mangan’s marks for passing yards (2,404) 
and total offensive yards (2,394), both set in 1997. The Yeomen’s air 
attack set a new record for yards in a season (2,431), breaking the pre- | 
vious mark of 2,320 set in 1997. 

Most impressive, however, was the squad's 267 total points, topping 
the 262 points record that had stood since the 19th-century—1892. And | 
with 37 touchdowns, the Yeoman finally overcame the record set in 1950. 

“Our main focus as a team going into the Allegheny game was to get 
a win and finish with a winning record,” says Mangan. “Unfortunately 
that wasn’t meant to be. | don’t think anyone was thinking about any 


_ sort of records going into that last game. For us the only record that 
really matters is the win and loss column.” 

“The 1950 team had many players who played both offense and 
defense, and to accomplish what they achieved took outstanding focus, 
_ effort, and teamwork,” adds Head Coach Jeff Ramsey. “I am simply 
_ happy we could break one of their long-standing records and be men- 
tioned in the same sentence with arguably the greatest Oberlin football 
team on record. When we average 4.5 touchdowns per game, as they 
averaged in 1950, then we can say we hold the record outright.” 


_ But let’s get back to O’Connor. After graduation, he was recalled to 
military service with the 187th Airborne Regimental Combat Team in 
Korea. (Prior to Oberlin he was a company commander in the Philippines 
with the 6th Ranger Battalion in WWII.) In 1972 he started an interna- 
tional marketing business and later headed a management consulting 
firm in the Washington, D.C. area. 

After learning that Oberlin’s sports were in danger, 0’Connor helped 
Start the John W. Heisman Club in 1978 with the objective of strength- 
ening the intercollegiate athletics program and an initial emphasis of 
stabilizing the football program. The Club is now a permanent organi- 
zation of alumni and friends interested in supporting athletics. 
O'Connor completed service as president in 1988 and a year later was 
inducted into the Athletic Hall of Fame for holding four Oberlin football 
_ records: highest pass completion percentage, single game (88.8 percent 
vs. Kenyon 1949); most touchdown passes, career (36); and highest 
yards per punt average, game (46.6) and career (37.5). 

Now semi-retired, O’Connor conducted this interview from a locker 
room in Arlington, Va., while awaiting the start of a tennis tournament. 
He and his wife, Pam, have five children and 10 grandchildren. He still 
talks with his old teammates from time to time. 

“Records are made to be broken,” he says. Then, with a chuckle, 
adds: “Although we set the record by playing eight games. They had to 
do it in 10.” —Yvonne Gay Fowler 


For more on the Heisman Club, visit www.oberlin.edu/athletic/heisman. 
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e¢ Dean Pinkert was nominated by President 
George W. Bush to serve as a Commissioner on 
the U.S. International Trade Commission for a 
nine-year term. Dean is a senior attorney at the 
Department of Commerce and a former trade 
and judiciary counsel for Senator Robert Byrd 
(D-W.Va.). He holds a JD from the University 
of Texas and an LLM from the London School 


of Economics. 


Terry Eder performed her Lincoln Center 
recital debut last April at Alice Tully Hall as a 
recipient of Artists International's Outstanding 
Alumni Winners Award in Piano. Those in atten- 
dance included Oberlin Professor of Piano Peter 
Takacs; Hugh Barroll, Amy Coull, and Hope 
Keller; Sheila Eder ‘67; Cynthia Cotts and 
Carol Weiss, both ’80; and Mike Salwen ’82. 
The New York Concert Review described it as 
“an exceptional recital from an artist who trans- 
mits the music she plays with an entirely natu- 
ral authority as well as a good deal of technical 
horsepower.” Critic Timothy Gilligan lauded ‘Terry 
as “a big pianist with big ideas and a warmly 
engaging rapport.” Terry has been invited for 
another recital in New York under the auspices 
of Artists International. E: tederk@gmail.com. 
¢ Peter Lavigne and his family spent a year 
of “semi-sabbatical” in Sitka, Alaska, following 
Pete’s decision to leave his founding role as 
president and CEO of the Rivers Foundation 
of the Americas. Peter's wife, Nancy Parent '80, 
was director of music at Sitka High School. In 
July 2006, Pete achieved a long-held goal of tran- 
sitioning to full-time academia by becoming 
director of the Colorado Water Workshop and 
visiting professor of environmental studies at 
Western State College, where he enjoys “being 
at the center of Western water struggles with a 
growing and innovative program filled with great 
colleagues.” Nancy teaches music at Gunnison 
Elementary School, where daughter Rhiannon 
is among her second-grade students. Pete con- 
tinues to teach short courses at Portland State 
University, where he is a senior fellow in 


the Executive Leadership Institute. A: 451 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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Candlelight Ln., Gunnison, CO 81230. E: 


plavigne@western.edu, watershed@igc.org. 


Angela Kraft Cross is enjoying an active con- 


cert career on organ and piano. Recent venues 
include Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, Trinity 
Church in Boston, Notre Dame d’Auteuil in 
Paris, and the Washington National Cathedral 
in D.C., which included her own composition 
Symphony of Peace. Angela visited Kevin 
McClure and Sara Burden-McClure, both '81, 
in Austin, Texas, and played a concert at the 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
Holding both a medical degree and a Master 
of Music degree in piano performance, she 
practices ophthalmic surgery at the Kaiser 
Permanente Hospital in Redwood City, Calif. 
W: www.angelakraftcross.com. ® Douglas 
H. Frazer, a shareholder at the law firm of 
DeWitt Ross & Stevens in Milwaukee, wrote 
“Absurdist Humor and the 
Form-Substance Dialectic 
in Tax Law,” an article that 
appeared in an August edi- 
tion of Tax Notes, a nation- 
al weekly magazine about 
tax policy and news pub- 


lished by ‘Tax Analysts. 


Alison Bechdel, author of the best-selling 


graphic memoir, Fun Home: A Family Tragi- 
comic, was featured in the New York Times in 
August. A popular alternative press cartoonist, 
Alison writes the syndicated strip “Dykes to 
Watch Out For.” 
Michael Mossman’s new ballet opened at the 


She lives in Vermont. ® 


Harris Theater in Chicago's Millennium Park 
in October. Beneath the Mask, which features 
a fusion of tango, flamenco, and Afro Cuban 
jazz styles, featured the Deeply Rooted Dance 
Company and Jon Faddis and the Chicago Jazz 
Ensemble. The show was choreographed by 
Michael's wife, Mayte Vicens (also featured in 
the new Disney film, Enchanted). Also in ¢ Jctober, 
Michael's newly formed group, Soul de Corona, 
headlined at the Duke Ellington Jazz Festival. 
W: www.mossmanjazz.com. @ Award-winning 
novelist Julie Schumacher spoke at the 19th 
annual Minnesota Writer Program in October. 
Her novels for young adults and adults include 


The Book of One Hundred Truths, The Body is 


Water, and Grass Angel. She lives in the Twin 
Cities and teaches creative writing at the 


University of Minnesota. 


Rabbi Peter Schaktman was named teacher 


and spiritual leader of ‘Temple Emanu-El in 
Honolulu, where he had been appointed inter- 
im rabbi a year ago. ® Painter Kate Shepherd 
lives in New York with her husband and 6-year- 
old son. Her work is shown with Galerie Lelong 
and in other spaces throughout the U.S. and 
abroad, with her next major show scheduled for 
March in New York. “We love living in a large city, 
partially because we can walk and take public 
transportation to work,” she says. “We contribute 
to environmental groups, and, because my hus- 
band works for a corporation, we are grateful 
that our gifts are matched. I enjoy seeing Oberlin 
alumni from time to time. Laura Berringer 
and | discovered a great show about drawing 


instruction at the Grolier Club recently.” 


Peggy Orenstein’s memoir, Waiting for Daisy: 
A Tale of Two Continents, Three Religions, Five 
Infertility Doctors, An Oscar, An Atomic Bomb 
and One Woman's Quest to Become a Mother, 
will be published in February by Bloomsbury 
Press. “Special prizes to anyone who can say the 
title three times fast.” Peggy is a contributing 
writer for New York Times Magazine and lives 
in Berkeley, Calif., with her husband, Steven 
Okazaki, and 3-year-old daughter, Daisy Tomoko. 
W: www.peggyorenstein.com. ® Elizabeth 


Searle is working on a West Coast production 


The Opera, with 


of her opera Tonya & Nancy: 
the aim of creating a tour- 
ing show. She and her hus- 
band, software developer 
John Hodgkinson ‘81, and 
their 8-year-old son, Will, 
live in Arlington, Mass. 


Elizabeth teaches fiction 


writing in the Stonecast 


: e.searle@comcast.net. 


MEA program. E 


Helen Barrington has worked and volun- 


teered in public radio for 17 years. Recent pro- 
duction credits include PRI's Sound & Spirit 
and the nationally distributed WGBH-BBC-PRI 
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co-production, The World. Helen earned a 
master’s degree in conflict resolution at UMass 
Boston last June and was named program 
director at WFCR-FM in Amherst, Mass., in 
September. “I’m passionate about public radio,” 
she writes. “It’s great to love what you do!” E: 
helenbarring@earthlink.net. ¢ Josh Fraimow, 
David Goodhand, Matt Sharpe, Aaron 


Zitner, and Martin Thomson ‘83 “pounced on 


the serendipitous availability of free lodging 


and converged on 
Deer Isle, Maine, 
last summer to cele- 
brate a birthday, an 
engagement, a new 
novel, a new house, 


and a mostly clean 


Fraimow 


bill of health. Hikes 
through Acadia National Park were offset by 
scratch-made pancakes, lobster dinners, and 
vigorous games of hearts and croquet. And yes, 


hilarity ensued.” 


Shoshana Kaminsky gave her first solo voice 
recital to an audience of 125 in April, perform- 
ing works by Bach, Mozart, Debussy, and Weill. 
“At the age of 40, I've finally learned that 
singing is hard work! After 10 rewarding years 
in southwestern Pennsylvania, I’ve been infect- 
ed with wanderlust. My family and I are relo- 
cating to Adelaide, Australia, where | will 
become the rabbi of congregation Beit Shalom. 
Come visit!” E: rabbisbk@hotmail.com. ¢ “Like 
salmon, people who grow up in Hawai'i always 
feel the pull of home,” writes Yin Ling Leung. 
“We just moved to Kamuela, where our chil- 
dren, Maya and Aman, enjoy being barefoot at 
school. I’m taking a break from nearly 20 years 
of nonprofit fun to return to earlier ambitions 
of writing. Shaibal and I hope to create some kind 
of bi-national existence between Hawai'i and 
India. Any advice on how to do this is welcome, 
and friends, come visit!” E: yin@worktable.com. 
¢ The August 2006 wedding of Curt Pajer and 
Vanessa Conlin was featured in the New York 
Times wedding section. Curt accompanies and 
coaches opera singers, including Vanessa, a 
soprano who performed in Don Giovanni in 
France last summer. Curt is also head of the 
music staff at the Opera Theater of St. Louis 
and holds an MM and a DMA from the Peabody 
Institute. ¢ After 19 years with the company, 


Toni Weisskopf was appointed in August as 


publisher of Baen Books, an independent pub- 
lisher of science fiction distributed by Simon & 
Schuster. Toni also co-edited the book Greasy 
Grimy Gopher Guts (August House), a collec- 


tion of “obnoxious children’s rhymes.” 


Laurie Collyer wrote and directed the highly 
praised independent film Sherrybaby, which 
stars Maggie Gyllenhaal as a recovering heroin 
addict and new parolee. Released by IFC Films 
in September, the film was named best picture 
at the Stockholm International Film Festival 
in November, where Laurie won the Bronze 
Horse Award and Gyllenhaal best actress. After 
debuting at the Sundance Film Festival last 
January, the film also won best film and actress 
awards at the Karlovy Vary International Film 
Festival. W: www.sherrybaby-film.com. ¢ 
Jenifer Gamber’s book, My Faith, My Life: 
A Teens Guide to the Episcopal Church, was 
released by Morehouse Publishing in June. She 
and her husband, Ed, a former faculty member 
in the economics department at Oberlin, live in 
Bethlehem, Pa., with William, 15, and Emily, 14. 
William plays the piano competitively at local 
and state competitions and at the National Guild, 
and Emily plays cello in her school orchestra 
and for the Young People’s Philharmonic of the 
Lehigh Valley. “Perhaps one is on his/her way to 
Oberlin,” says Jenifer, who is a consulting edi- 


tor for McGraw Hill Higher Education and a 


youth facilitator at the Cathedral Church of 


the Nativity. W: www.myfaithmylife.org. ¢ The 
September 9 wedding of architect Paul Logan 
and writer Nell Freudenberger was featured in 
the New York Times wedding section. Paul, who 
is director of project management for nonprofit 


and civic institutions at Jonathan Rose Com- 


panies in New York, was project director of 


Frederick P. Rose Hall, Jazz at Lincoln Center. 
¢ Cindy Marvell and Carter Brown welcomed 
Theoden James Marvell-Brown on June 15, 
2006, in Bloomsday, Ireland. Theo appears 
with his parents in the independent film 
Trailblazers: Women Who Juggle. Cindy, a pro- 
fessional juggler with Lazer 
Vaudeville, performed a 
seven-month off-Broadway 
show with the company 
last year and another this 
past fall. She is artistic 


director of the Boulder 


Marvell 


Circus Center, a training 


facility in Colorado. The family lives in 
Boulder. W: www.walkaboutproductions.com, 
www.lazervaudeville.com. @ Nicole Richter 
welcomed Luca Richter lacona on June 22, 
2005. “Turns out he’s the world’s most smiley 
and imperturbable baby 
(for which genetic credit 
goes entirely to my smiley, 
imperturbable husband, 
Jim). Our daughter, Kisa, 4, 


showers Luca with an end- 


> 


‘my little fruit salad.’) We've finally managed to 


Richter 


less array of adoring nick- 


Names favorite: 


(current 


buy a home in the San Francisco Bay area and 
are cozily ensconced in a mostly intact, 80-year- 
old house in Alameda, a lovely island across the 
Bay whose small-town flavor reminds me a lot 
of Oberlin. I'm teaching a little Pilates and 
dance; Jim is still a cameraman.” A: 2940 
Lincoln Ave., Alameda, CA 94501. E: kiluma 


@world.oberlin.edu. 


Composer Geoff 
Hudson's contem- 
porary work Mayor 
of the Nighttime City 
was performed by 
Sam Bergman on 
viola, Adam Kuenzel 
flute, and 


Susan Billmeyer 91 on piano at the Minnesota 


81 on 


Orchestra's Viennese Sommerfest Chamber 
Music Series in July. The musicians are gradu- 
ates of the Oberlin Conservatory and members 
of the Minnesota Orchestra. About 50 mem- 
bers of the Oberlin Club of Minneapolis 
attended the performance. ¢ Portia Boulware 
Ransom’s first book, Black Love and the 
Harlem Renaissance, explores relationships in 
the works of three lead- 
ing women writers of the 
Harlem Renaissance: Nella 
Larsen, Jessie Redmon 
Fauset, and Zora Neale 


€ 
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Chicago with her husband 
Ransom 


and two sons, working as 


writer. W: 


an educator, consultant, and 


www.shadesolview.com. @ Mark Rigney and 
Dick Rosenblatt ’88, who never crossed paths 
while at Oberlin. worked together to produce a 


new play, Gaining Ground. Written by Mark, 
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the play premiered in October at the ARK the- 
atre company in Los Angeles, where Dick is 
associate artistic director. “I’m climbing the 
ladder of professional writer-hood, and Gaining 
Ground is definitely one step up the rungs,” 
writes Mark. “I had several short stories appear 
last fall in various venues, so it’s been a good 
year in many directions.” Dick, meanwhile, 
works with a bevy of Los Angeles-based Obies. 
e Jessica Rubenstein is director of youth 
ministries for the Winchester Unitarian Society 
in Massachusetts, which won the 2006 Unitarian 
Universalist Association’s Bennett Award, a 
national honor recognizing the congregation's 
exemplary work in social justice: 70 congregants 
(including 34 teens) went on six, weeklong hur- 
ricane relief trips to the Gulf Coast. Under 
Jessica's guidance, the congregation’s youth 
group produced a documentary about the expe- 
rience, which won the association's 2006 Youth 
Voices Award. Jessica lives in Medford with her 
husband, Alex Rankin, acquisitions director for 
the Howard Gotlieb Archival Research Center 
at Boston University, and their dog, Beth, a for- 


mer resident of New Orleans. 


David Rees’ comic strip “Get Your War On,” 
which appears in each issue of Rolling Stone, 
was adapted into a critically acclaimed, sold- 
out theatrical work last January, with a second 
six-week run in the fall. His other comics 
include “My New Fighting Technique is 
Unstoppable” and “My New Filing Technique 
is Unstoppable,” which appears every Thursday 
in the Guardian. ¢ Jessica Roland and Peter 
Kalb ‘91 say they've continued their “nomadic 
existence” with a move to Brookline, Mass., in 
August, where Peter has begun teaching at 


Brandeis University. 


Kim Brown gave birth to her first child, Tessa 
Natalia Reiner, on August 30, 2006. “Everyone 
is home, scrambling for sleep, but doing fine.” 
Kim, a journalist, lives in New York with her 


husband, Nicholas. E: kbrownn@aol.com. 


Darcy Beth Hamlin founded the Milwaukee 


Brass Quintet with members of the Milwaukee 


Symphony Orchestra brass section. Since its 
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inception in 2005, the group has performed 
several concerts throughout greater Milwaukee, 
including two presentations at the symphony’s 
summer concert series in Cathedral Square Park. 
In addition to freelancing, the quintet performs 
educational concerts through the MSO Arts and 
Community Educa- 
tion program. Darcy, 
who is third horn with 
the symphony, recent- 
ly performed as a con- 
certo soloist on tour 
and at the Wilson 


Center for the Per- 


Hamlin 


forming Arts. E: darcyhamlin@gmail.com. W: 
www.milwaukeebrass.com. ¢ Ann Johansson 
is a photojournalist in Santa Monica, Calif. E: 
ann@annjohansson.com. ® David Alexander 
Rovang is musical director and co-arranger of 
the new off-Broadway political satire, Bush Wars, 
showing at the Actor's Playhouse in New York. 
“If the lasik, braces, tattoos, and goatee make 
him difficult to spot, he'll probably be the one 
sitting at the piano.” E: luckbedamned@ 


excite.com. W: www.bushwars.com. 


Outdoor installations by sculptor Mara 
Haseltine were dedicated in September. 
SARS Inhibited, commis- 
sioned by a biomedical sci- 
ences center through an 
international juried com- 
petition in Singapore, is a 
and 


30-foot-wide bronze 


stone sculpture. Waltz of the 


Haseltine 


Polypeptides, an 84-foot-long 
mixed media sculpture, appears at the Cold 
Spring Harbor Laboratory in Long Island, N.Y. 
Inspired by recent revolutions in science and 
technology, Mara says her 
large-scale outdoor and 
indoor sculptures depict 
biological life processes 
and are a celebration of life 
at a cellular level. She has a 
studio in Brooklyn, N.Y. ® 


Hue L. Huynh and Paul 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


Abrahamse 91 welcomed baby Genevieve 
Abrahamse on September 17, 2006. E: 
hue_lieu_huynh@yahoo.com, pabraham@ 


umich.edu. 


Debra Pollack and Thomas Grayson were 
married August 6, 2005, near Cleveland. Obies 
in attendance included Amy Floyd, Rachel 
Mann, Lyn Munno, Andrew Wilson 92, Nick 
Borland and Mara Lippa, 
both ‘93, “and the voice 
of Evan Dawley '93.” Deb 
earned an MFA in creative 
writing at Texas State 
University last May, where 


she studied with novelist 


Pollack 


Tim O'Brien. She is an edi- 
tor at Harcourt Achieve in Austin, Texas. @ Bill 
Scher and Gina-Louise Sciarra were married 
last June at the Woolman Hill Quaker retreat in 
Deerfield, Mass., not far from their new home 
of Northampton. The wedding party included 
Michael Ackerman, Bruce Kaplan, David 
Linker, Doug Mennin, David Rees, Scott 
Woodcock, Laura Stemerman Chavis and Steve 
Gutierrez, both 95, and Sarah Lariviere '97. 
Bill's first book, Wait! Don't Move To Canada!: 
A Stay-and-Fight Strategy To Win Back America, 
was published by Rodale in September. The 
paperback offers “a 10-step strategy for revital- 
izing liberalism, rejuvenating activism, and re- 
establishing a Democratic majority.” Bill con- 
tinues to publish daily commentary on 
LiberalOasis.com. @ Brothers Bob Togliatti, 
Ted Togliatti 92, and Anthony Togliatti bought 
108 acres of property known as Lake Shawn, a 
“private fishing paradise” in southeastern Ohio. 
“The lakes and property 
were destroyed by a mas- 
sive 2004 flood, but with a 
lot of time and hard work, 
we're back on the map. The 


healthy fish population 


nik 


Togliatti 


includes very large hybrid 


striped bass, bluegill, cat- 
fish, and trout. The cabin was renovated with a 
focus on energy conservation and is available 


for overnight stays.” W: www.lakeshawn.com. 


Blake Bowers and Katherine Roberts Bowers 


‘98 welcomed baby girl Tyler Macey on June 
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22, 2006. “We perpetuated 


the Oberlin stereotype by 


live in Washington, DC. ¢ 
Carl “Truman” Buffett, a 


math teacher at Northwest 


ha 


Bowers 


School in Seattle last year, 


was credited for coaching his 
students to a statewide win in the Mathematical 
Association of America’s 2006 Pedagoguery 
Award, which recognizes schools whose students 
show the most improvement in math competi- 
tions from year to year. Three students from 
Northwest enrolled at Oberlin last fall. This 
year, [ruman began teaching at The Bush School, 
Seattle's oldest private school. “Oberlin should 
keep an eye out for Bush School gradates,” writes 
dad Roger Buffett 61. © Andrea Emmons and 
Won Yoon welcomed their first child, Noah 
Sung Yoon, in December 2005. “Won and | 
recently celebrated our ninth wedding anniver- 
sary and look forward to many more years of 
adventure together.” Andrea teaches third grade 
and serves on the executive board of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania's Graduate School of 
Education Alumni Association. “Won is self- 
employed and very focused on his new job as 
a dad.” They family lives in Abington, Pa. E: 
mrsyoon@yahoo.com. ® John D. Myer joined 
the law firm of Foley & Lardner LLP in Madison, 
Wis., where he represents clients in govern- 
ment contracts, business, construction, prod- 
ucts liability, and real estate. He holds a law 
degree from the University of Michigan and 
previously was an associate in business litiga- 


tion and construction at Thompson Hine LLP. 


Josh Levine's newly released CD, Josh Levine 
for Kids, urges kids to dance and move while also 
teaching about diversity and tolerance. Josh 
sings and plays bass, Venezuelan cuatro, key- 
boards, and percussion. He held several out- 
door shows for the CD’s New York release in 


September. W: www.joshlevinemusic.com. 


Miriam Axel-Lute and her partner, Rebecca 


Bryan, held a second marriage ceremony in 
August 2005, this time with their third partner, 
tobin Skyler. The “triad” took the new last 
name Tell and settled happily in Albany, N.Y. 


Miriam gave birth at home to their daughter, 
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marrying in 2003.” They 


Nadia, last May and 
left her job as news 
editor at an Albany 
newspaper to write 
from home. Her col- 
umn “Looking Up” 


won first place for 


column writing in the 
2006 AltWeekly Awards. E: miriam@mjoy.org. 


W: www.mjoy.org. 


Sherry Black and Andrew Murphy wel- 
comed baby Evelyn Alma 
Murphy on May 9, 2006. ¢ 
Janet Chen, formerly 
director of operations and 
education at ProMusica 
Chamber Orchestra of 


Columbus, was promoted 


to executive director. With 
a masters degree in flute from the University of 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, she played 
in the Taipei Symphony Orchestra in Taiwan, 
where she also worked in communications, con- 
tract management, and marketing. ¢ C. Alexis 
Goddard completed PhD studies in neuro- 
science at Harvard Medical School and moved 
to Stanford University for a postdoctoral fellow- 
ship. E: cgoddard@stanford.edu. ¢ Elizabeth 
Lowe opened a landscape design business in 
Waltham, Mass., called Grove Hill Gardens. 
She's donating her services to help design and 
construct a fully accessible playground and 
sensory garden at the Professional Center for 
Child Development in Andover, for which she 
was featured in a local newspaper in August. ¢ 


Violinist Mirabai Weismehl writes: “| won 


a job in Spain!” She was selected by audition 
to be a founding member of the Orquesta del 
Palau de les Arts “Reina Soffa” in Valencia, 
where she'll play in the first violin section. “In 
this beautiful Mediterranean city, the new con- 
cert hall is designed by the world-famous 
Spanish architect Santiago Calatrava. Guest 
conductors include Zubin Mehta and Placido 
Domingo. If in town, please come to a concert 
and say hello!” E: mirabai@world.oberlin.edu. 


W: www.lesarts.com. 


Ruchi Srivastava Adige writes: “After over a 


decade of being in the U.S. (from India), we are 


me N “ EEE 


itching to explore other parts of the world 
again. Over the next year, while my husband 
gets his MBA from INSEAD, I'll be living in 
France, traveling around Europe, and then 
moving to Singapore in January where | may 
have to settle down and find a job in branding 
or advertising.” @ Susan Dennehy earned a 
PhD in jurisprudence and social policy at UC- 
Berkeley in August. ¢ Tim 
Groulx was awarded the 
Presidential Fellowship in 


Doctoral Studies from the 


University of South Florida. 
He'll work on his PhD in oy 
- % 


music education over the 


Groulx 


next two to three years and 
spend more time with his 2-year-old daughter, 
Claire. ¢ The Manhattan wedding of David 
Marcus and Sara Schwimmer appeared in the 
New York Times wedding section last August. 
David, who works in New York as a freelance 
editor of reality shows, documentaries, promo- 
tional videos, and commercials, co-created the 
Digital Media Training Series, a collection of 
DVDs that teach editors and graphic artists to 
use specialized production software. ¢ The wed- 
ding of Lindsey Stowe-Berns and Nicholas 
Sautin was announced in the New York Times 
last August. Both were teachers at the Inanc 
School in Istanbul and now live in New York, 
where Lindsey is associate director of college 
counseling at the Lycée Francais de New York. 
She holds a master’s degree in art history from 


Columbia. 


2000 


Stephen Gross earned a master’s degree in 
urban studies at Cleveland State University 
and announces his engagement to Tara Zeigler. 
He also began an urban policy blog: www. 


grossreport. blogspot.com. 


2001 


Aaron Bonner-Jackson and Kia Treier ‘02 
were married June 
18, 2006, at Belhurst 
Castle in Geneva, 
Nic Meee ois 


dance were Gabe 


atten- 


Carlton-Barnes, 
Mithu Dutta, Neil 
Gray, Aaron Leavy, 
Stephen Linn, Rob Ross, Alice Saperstein, 


Bonner-Jackson 
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PRAVEL 


PROGRAM 


A Celebration of the 100th Anniversary of Shansi in China 


April 12-29, 2007, with optional post-tour extension to Huang Mountains 


Escorted by by Dr. William M. Speidel '57, former Oberlin-Shansi Rep and scholar of Chinese language and history 


Our fantastic 18-day tour of China in honor of Oberlin Shansi’s Cen- 
tennial Celebration is selling fast! Scholar and long-time resident of 
China William Speidel ‘57 will be our study guide as we explore Beijing, 
Taiyuan, Pingyao, Xi'an, Kunming, Lijiang, Chongqing, Shanghai, and 
sites along the Yangzi River. As we explore the artistic and cultural 
riches of these extraordinary regions, this tour is ideal for both first- 
time and return travelers to China. We will experience the history of 
Oberlin in China first-hand, visiting Shansi campuses at Taigu and 
Kunming and will be guests of the Fellows and staff, who will provide 
us with private tours and receptions. Highlights of our itinerary include 


Journey of the Czars on the Volga River 


June 12-25, 2007 


Escorted by Oberlin Professor of Russian Language and Literature Tom Newlin 


Discover Russia's incredible historic and cultural riches along the 
Volga River on the 222-passenger Glushkov as we explore the cultur- 
al and artistic riches of Moscow and St. Petersburg and reach beyond 
conventional tourism with our travels to Uglich and Yaroslavl, which 
reflect the authentic character of czarist Russia. As we travel from the 
Volga to Svir Rivers, we will cruise along Lake Onega and visit the 
remote Kizhi Island, where we will see the stunning 18th-century wood- 
en Church of the Transfiguration. Our faculty guide Tom Newlin will 


visits to the Summer Palace and 
the Temple of Heaven in Beijing, 
the rightly famous Great Wall, 
Jinci Temple in Taiyuan, the 
tomb of Qinshihuangdi with its 
2,300 year-old warriors at Xi'an 
and the Three Gorges carved by 
the Yangzi River. Don’t miss this 
remarkable opportunity to expe- 
rience China on a grand yet personalized scale. Brochure available. 


highlight our journey with his 
expertise in 18th & 19th-century 
Russian literature, history, visual 
culture and the history of ecolog- 
ical ideas in Russia. This tour is sell- 
ing very quickly and spaces are very 
limited—please make your reserva- 
tions now! Brochure available. 


OBTEAdventure! Colorado River and Rim Rock Tour 


June 14-17, 2007 


Our latest OBIEAdventure takes us back to Colorado (we did a simi- 
lar trip on a different river in 2004 to rave reviews!) and a spectacular, 
family-friendly canoe trip down the Colorado River. We will begin 
just west of Grand Junction and end our trip in Westwater, Utah, 


enjoying spectacular red rock canyons by day and starlit nights 
around the campfire. Our outfitter is known for its excellent river 
guides and delicious “gourmet river fare” meals. Please register early, as 
our OBIEAdventure programs sell out very quickly! Brochure available. 


Nicaragua: A Service Trip with EI Porventt 


July 3-13, 2007 Escorted by Oberlin Assistant Professor of Anthropology Baron Pineda 


Join us in the Oberlin tradition of service 
and social justice as we offer our first alum- 
ni international service project and help a 
small rural village in Nicaragua obtain 
clean water and sanitation! El Porvenir is a 


Save the Dates! OBIEApventures! MAINE SA KayAKING EXCURSIONS Augus 
€S about our programs, Ca 


CELEBRATION) January 2008 @ To receive electronic news and brochut 


California-based nonprofit founded in 1990 by Carole Harper ‘64 
that supports village self-help water, sanitation, and reforestation 
projects in Nicaragua. Participants will share in the project construc- 
tion with local families and enjoy tourism and recreation at the 
beginning and end of the trip. Brochure available. 


t 2007 @ INDIA: (IN CONJUNCTION WITH SHANSI'S CENTENNIAL 
Il 440.775.8692 or e-mail Linda.Gwinn @oberlin.edu. 
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Alumni 


in Service to Oberlin College 


From Spanish architecture to water conservation, alumni experts enlighten students 


rgan students enjoyed a lecture and 
0 performance in September by William 

Peterson '70, who once studied organ with 
David Boe and harpsichord with Fenner Douglass. 
At Pomona College, Bill is the college organist and 
the Harry S. and Madge Rice Thatcher Professor of 
Music. He has performed concerts throughout the 
United States, including a number of all-Bach 
recitals and complete performances of Dritter 
Theil der Claviertibung. His performance of 
Tournemire’s Symphonie sacrée, one of the com- 
poser’s largest works for organ, was broadcast on 
Pipedreams (Minnesota Public Radio). As a schol- 
ar, Bill specializes in French 
organ music of the 19th- 
and early 20th-centuries. 
He returns to Oberlin fre- 
quently to visit his uncle, 
Professor Emeritus of Eng- 
lish Carl Peterson, and to 
perform on the Kay Africa 
Memorial Organ in Finney Chapel. His visit was 
sponsored by the Conservatory of Music. 


Writer Matthew Sharpe ’85, whose most recent 
novel, The Sleeping Father, is number 20 on the 
Today Shows Book Club list, gave a public read- 
ing in September. Matthew teaches creative writ- 
ing and literature at Wesleyan University, and he 
is a member of the faculty at the Milton Avery 
_ Graduate School of the Arts 
at Bard College, where he 
teaches writing to gradu- 
ate students in a multi- 
disciplinary MFA program. 
He’s earned many fellow- 
ships and awards for his 

. short fiction, essays, and 
creative non-fiction, including the recent New 
York Foundation for the Arts Fellowship in Fiction. 
His visit was sponsored by the Creative Writing 
Program. 


Jennifer Mansfield ’96, an assistant professor of 
biology at Barnard College, held a lecture called 
“Hox Genes, MicroRNAs and Patterning in the 
Vertebrate Embryo.” Jennifer holds a PhD in devel- 
opmental genetics and finished a three-year 
Kirchstein Postdoctoral Research Fellowship at 
Harvard Medical School, granted by the National 
Institutes of Health. She was awarded the Charles 
A. Huebschman Prize for study at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory and the James Howard 
McGregor Award for “unusual promise as a 
teacher of zoology.” Her visit was sponsored by the 
biology department. 


Lynn Higgins ’69, a distinguished research pro- 
fessor and professor of French and comparative 
literature at Dartmouth, was invited to discuss her 
work on the French film Holy 
Lola (by Bertrand Tavernier), 
in which a French couple = 
finds their lives trans- = 
formed as they adopt a 
Cambodian child. Lynn dis- 
cussed boundaries between 
fiction and documentary 
film, genre, and its variations, as well as French 
perspectives on the post-colonial world. Lynn is 
author of many interdisciplinary books and arti- 
cles, and she has received numerous awards and 
academic honors, including two major prizes for 
her book New Novel, New Wave, New Politics: 
Fiction and the Representation of History in 
Postwar France. Her visit was sponsored by the 
Department of French and Italian. 


Andrew Todd Marcus ’97, a Boston-based archi- 
tect, designer, photographer, and carpenter, spoke 
to /0 students at Casa Hispanica in November. 
Having spent considerable time in Barcelona, 
Spain, Andrew discussed his work in the | ‘oficina 
tecnica” of La Sagrada Familia—the famous 
unfinished temple of Antoni Gaudi. Andrew's 
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research focuses on the religious and myst 
dimensions of Gaudi’s work. With a master” 
architecture degree from MIT in 2004, Mar 
traveled to Barcelona as a Fulbright Fel 
where he explored the w 
#-% of Rafael Guastavino 

im the legacy of traditic 
+ Catalan construction 
contemporary Spain. 

November visit was sf 
sored by the Departmen 
Hispanic Studies. 


Noted water conservationist Chris Brown 
gave a talk titled “Thinking 
Globally and Acting Locally 
on the Fresh Water Crisis in 
the American Southwest.” 
Chris has spent the past 
17 years as an advocate 
for water conservation and 
shared his perspectives 
on the most effective ways of bringing ab 
environmental change. He met informally w 
Students afterward to discuss careers in t 
environment. His visit was sponsored by t 
Environmental Studies Program. 


Oberlin history major Karl Kellner 92, a special 
in strategic planning and strategy developme 
for the health care industry, talked with studer 
about how his Oberlin experience helped shape | 
career path. Karl earned an MBA at the Whart 
School and is now a partner and vice preside 
of Booz Allen Hamiltc 
a management consulti 
firm in New York. Acti 
in community service, 

holds a leadership role wi 
the Harlem Small Busine 
Initiative, a volunteer pr 
gram co-founded by form 
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resident Clinton and Booz Allen Hamilton to help 
mall businesses in Harlem, the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
nd South Central Los Angeles. Carl and his wife, 
uzannah Mason Kellner ’94, live in New York with 
ieir two children. His visit was sponsored by the 
istory department. 


anslator Aaron Zaritzky ’00 gave a reading 
‘om his newly published translation of Felipe 
enitez Reyes’ book of poems, Vidas improbables 
robable Lives). Aaron taught high-school Spanish 
t Verde Valley Boarding School in Tucson, Ariz., 
efore earning an MFA in poetry at the University 
Arizona, where he taught Spanish as a gradu- 
te assistant. He is reviewer for the Arizona 
jurnal of Hispanic Cultural Studies and the 
onora Review and is currently ghost writing a 
emoir for his father. Aaron was a guest of the 
reative Writing Program and the departments of 
ispanic Studies and Comparative Literature. 


avid Liberles ’91, an assistant professor in the 
spartment of Molecular Biology at the University 
“Wyoming, delivered a talk in December titled 
oward an Understanding of Functional Evolution 
Genomes.” David held appointments in Europe 
} a senior scientist in the 
mputational biology unit 
the University of Bergen 
lorway) and as an assis- 
nt professor at Stockholm 
liversity. His research 
eas include bioinformat- 
5, computational biology, eo 
id functional genomic and molecular evolution. 
former board member of the Society for Bio- 
formatics in the Nordic Countries, David cur- 
ntly serves on the journal editorial board of 
ological Procedures. 


—Laura Gobbi ’91 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 


and Jim Altieri, Hilda Fehd, Molly Findley, 
Suzanne Fischer, Dave Karpf, Rhea Kennedy, 
Meghan O'Keefe, Diana Paksarian, and Aaron 
Seiler, all ’02. Aaron and Kia live in St. Louis 
with their two dogs. Kia is working and enrolled 
in an interior design program, while Aaron is in 
his fourth year of a clinical psychology PhD pro- 
gram at Washington University. E: kia.treier@ 
gmail.com, abonnerj@artsci.wustl.edu. ¢ Aaron 
Brown began studies at the Chicago School of 
Violin Making in September. He is principal 
bassist of the Kankakee Valley Symphony 
Orchestra and has two private instruction stu- 
dios, with the King Music Academy and the 
Edgebrook Music School, in the Chicago area. 
e Matthew Green was selected as a 2006-07 
Coro Fellow in Public Affairs, a nine-month pro- 
gram that uses San Francisco-based seminars, 
community projects, and leadership training to 
prepare for a career in public office. © Morris 
Levin is pursuing an MBA at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. E: 
mlevin2@wharton.upenn.edu. ¢ Tenor Scott 
Mello took part in the Virginia Best Adams 
Vocal Master Classes at the Carmel Bach 
Festival in California in July. “He very adeptly 
added flavorful Baroque embellishments to a 
most enjoyable, yet carefully and intellectually 
shaped Every Valley from Handel's Messiah,” 
wrote a reviewer in the Monterey Herald. ¢ 
Jordan Mueller and Eun Lee Koh were 
married August 5, 2006, in New Jersey, with 
an announcement appearing in the New York 
Times. Jordan is a data manager in epidemiol- 
ogy research at the Harvard School of Public 


Health and a data manager in the thoracic sur- 


gery department at Brigham and Women’s 
'/ © yaa! 
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Hospital. © Anne Slattery 
and Aaftab Jain were 


married last April in 


Syracuse, N.Y., where Anne 
is a letterpress printer and 
Aaftab is a wildlife biology 
consultant. Obies present 
were Jessica Parsons 
Lomeli, Kyle Lomeli, and Lawrence Zhang. 


This was the couple's first of three weddings. 


Although our last issue reported differently, 
Joseph Andriano and Rebecca Castellano are 


still not married, although they finally did get 


engaged. They will be married in Proctorsy ille, 


Vt., on September 22, 2007. © Matthew 


Charboneau earned a master’s degree in non- 
profit organizations at Case Western Reserve 
University's Weatherhead School of Manage- 
ment. He organizes programming and public- 
ity for the Lakewood Public Library's per- 
forming arts, film, and lecture series and per- 
forms full-time with the Cleveland-based jazz 


trio, Up ensemble. 


Ishmael Beah wrote a book to be published 
in March about his experiences as a child sol- 
dier growing up in Sierra Leone. He has 
brought attention to the plight of child soldiers 
by speaking at the United Nations General 
Assembly, serving on a UN panel with 
Secretary General Kofi Annan and discussing 
the issue with such dignitaries as Nelson 
Mandela and Bill Clinton. ¢ Evan Roth- 
Howe was on a two-year Oberlin-Shansi 
Fellowship teaching English at the American 
College in Madurai, India, in 2004 when 
the tsunami struck. Want- 
ing to help, he and a 
coworker organized trans- 
portation for 30 students 
who spent a weekend re- 
moving debris. Afterward, 


he launched an Internet 


Roth-Howe 


campaign that raised funds 
for supplying electricity, concrete floors for 
huts, and fishing nets. Evan was featured in 
his hometown Massachusetts newspaper, the 


Amherst Bulletin in July. 


Elizabeth Knight and Nancy Stark 
Smith ‘74 met 


at a family gath- 
ering in Penn- 
sylvania recently. 
[This note was 
published incor- 
rectly in the fall 
issue.—Ed. ] 


Baraka Noel's hip-hop CD, The Mixtape 


Philosophies of Mushroom Black, received posi- 
tive reviews on okayplayer.com. The CD is 
accompanied by a one-man show, which Baraka 


wrote and directed. W: www. barakanoel.com. 
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Mark Bekish, a newcomer to Oberlin who 


had been appointed manager of the central 
heating plant in 2005, died September 2, 2006. 
He previously served as assistant director of 
facility management at Metro Health Center in 
Cleveland. Surviving are his wife, Cheryl, an 
administrative technician in the Office of 


Career Services at Oberlin, and two sons. 


Ruby Belle Hamm, a member of the house- 
keeping and custodial staff at Oberlin from 
1963 to 1990, died September 25, 2006, at the 
Center Ridge Nursing Home in North Ridgeville, 
Ohio. An active member of her church, her 
many hobbies included reading, sewing, crafts, 
and flowers. A brother and several nieces and 


nephews survive her. 


I 93 I 

Helen K. Fauver, a resident of Sedona and 
Tucson, Ariz., for 35 years and a recent resident 
of New Hampshire, died July 4, 2006. She leaves 
a sister, Elizabeth Bischoff ’33, a brother, Alfred 


Fauver 37, and a host of nieces and nephews. 


1932 

Rev. Melvin Hampton Watson, a Civil Rights 
teacher who taught many future religious lead- 
ers, including the Rey. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
how to act on their convictions, earned a mas- 
ters degree at the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology and a PhD in theology at the Pacific 
School of Religion in Berkeley, Calif. He served 
as senior pastor of Liberty Baptist Church in 
Atlanta and as a religion professor at Morehouse 
College and the Interdenominational Theolo- 


gical Center. He died June 19, 2006, leaving a 
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daughter, three grandsons, and many admirers. 


1936 
Dr. James M. Brooks, a staff member at the 


otolaryngology department at Northwestern 


Memorial Hospital for more than 50 years, 
became emeritus professor at the Northwestern 
Medical School. As a physician for the Lyric 
Opera of Chicago, he treated many prominent 
celebrities. He was a member of the American 
Medical Association, the Illinois Medical Society, 
and the Chicago Medical Society. He died August 
19, 2006, leaving his wife, Jean, three sons, seven 


grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 


Frances Eddy attended the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and traveled throughout the Midwest 
and Massachusetts as director of Christian 
education in United Church of Christ church- 
es. A word traveler who visited at least 32 coun- 
tries, she spent 10 years as a missionary in 
Turkey. She died May 16, 2006, leaving a sister 


and two nephews. 


1938 

Marillyn Webber Clements was raised in 
Oberlin, where she met and married her hus- 
band, Sterling, in 1936. The couple moved to 
Cleveland, where she was involved with the PTA, 
Red Cross, community theater, and the Women’s 
Committee of the Cleveland Orchestra. After 
her husband's retirement in 1969, the couple 
traveled to Europe and Mexico, eventually set- 
tling in Louisville, Ky., to be near their son. Her 
interests included classical music, English lit- 
erature, ancient/medieval history, and _ travel. 
She died August 10, 2006, leaving her son, two 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 
Her brother, Robert Clements '34, preceded 


her in death. 


1939 

Raymond W. Cummings, a longtime busi- 
ness and community leader, was a partner in a 
Syracuse, N.Y., accounting firm and then con- 
troller and vice president of international oper- 
ations at Crouse-Hines. In 1968 he purchased 
Industrial Fabricating Corporation in East 
Syracuse, and for 15 years led several expan- 
sions in sales before retiring as president and 
CEO in 1983. He was president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Central New York, 
president of the Syracuse Symphony Board, 
and a member of the Syracuse Board of 


Education and the Cultural Resources Council, 


which awarded him a Service to the Arts 
Award. He and his wife, Alice, had a second 
home in Sanibel Island, Fla., and loved to 
travel. He died May 21, 2006, leaving his wife, 
four sons, six grandchildren, and three great- 
grandchildren. Memorial contributions may 
be made in his name to the Oberlin College 
Office of Development, 50 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Jean Heinrich Schreiner died October | 1, 


2003, leaving her husband, Bryson, two sisters, 
including Martha Heinrich Nelson 737, a 


brother, three daughters, and a son. 


I 940 

Dr. Orville Willard Bidwell earned a PhD 
at the Ohio State University and taught devel- 
opment and classification of soils and soil inter- 
pretations for land-use planning in the agrono- 
my department at Kansas State University. 
During his career, he served on many national 
and regional committees, authored more than 
70 publications, and coached the KSU soils 
team. In his retirement, he successfully lob- 
bied the Kansas legislature to establish Harney 
Silt Loam as the state soil. He enjoyed geneal- 
ogy, world travel, and reading. He died June 5, 
2006, leaving his wife, Avis, a son, a daughter, 
and two grandsons. Rose, his first wife of 57 


years, preceded him in death. 


1942 

Mary Louise Gordon, a second lieutenant in 
the Women’s Army Corps in 1944, was stationed 
in Ascot, England, when she met her future 
husband, Eugene, who was on an overnight 
visit from his Air Force unit in France. Just 
weeks after the liberation of Paris, she moved 
with his group to Paris, where she and Eugene 
were married. The couple lived throughout the 
world and raised four children, finally settling 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., where she was active 
with the Republican Party, the Retired Officers 
Wives Association, NAACP, and DAR. Her 
array of hobbies included bridge, fishing, cook- 
ing, and playing the piano. She died August 1, 
2006, leaving her husband, two sons, including 
Maurice “Terry” Gordon '67, two daughters, eight 


grandchildren, and one great-granddaughter. 


Helen MacArthur Moseley became one of 
the first graduates in the field of medical illus- 


tration in 1949 after earning a master’s degree 
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at the University of Toronto. She illustrated many 
books and articles, including Textbook of Surgery 
and Ruptures of the Rotator Cuff, authored by 
her husband, Dr. Frederick Moseley. She 
worked as a medical illustrator at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital in Montreal, Quebec, later 
retiring to Palm Beach, Fla., and then to 
Jackson, N.H., where she enjoyed art, horti- 
culture, and her dogs. She died July 15, 2006, 
leaving her sister, Jean MacArthur Miller 46, a 
brother, a step-daughter, two grandchildren, 
three great-grandchildren, and many nieces 


and nephews, including Susan Miller ’72. 


1943 
a 
” . . 

Margaret “Peg” Belknap Davis, a creative 
woman who devoted her energies to family, 
volunteer organizations, and her love of art, 
died September 30, 2006. She leaves her hus- 
band, Walter, of 62 years, a daughter, a son, 


and three grandchildren. 


1944 


Dr. H. Parker Lansdale III, a well-known 
and respected minister, community leader, and 
activist, worked for years at YMCA offices in 
Delaware, New York, and Connecticut. A grad- 
uate of Yale Divinity School, he was an ordained 
Presbyterian minister. He founded the Higher 
Education Center for Urban Studies in 1969 
and was involved in numerous community 
organizations, including the United Way of 
Eastern Fairfield County and the Rotary Club 
of Bridgeport. After “retiring” in 1983, Rev. 
Lansdale and his wife, Dorothy, moved to 
Sarasota, Fla., where he continued his service 
with the YMCA, writing History of the Work 
with Youth in the YMCA (1900-1970). In 1997 
he received the Community Partner in Educa- 
tion Award from the University of South 
Florida at Sarasota and was involved with the 
First Presbyterian Church of Sarasota. Rev. 
Lansdale died July 26, 2006, leaving his wife 
of 30 years, three daughters, four sons, a broth- 


er, and seven grandchildren. 


1947 

Rev. Frederick R. Strasburg, a United 
Church of Christ minister for 30 years, served 
churches in Massachusetts, California, 
Minnesota, and Oregon, where he direct- 
ed ministry services at Rogue Valley Manor 
and worked as a counselor. He died of 
Alzheimer’s disease August 10, 2006, leaving 


his wife, Lucia, a son and daughter, two 


grandchildren, sister, Mary Lou Strasburg 


Loud "44, and nephew, John Loud ’76. 


1948 


Hollis S. Pistole died April 19, 2006. 


eral. 


Harold “Hank” Carlson worked in the insur- 


ance industry for much of his career while also 
actively volunteering in his Denver and Salt 
Lake City communities. He was vice president 
of the Mountain Desert District of the Unitarian 
Universalist Association, a Democratic precinct 
committeeman, a junior soccer coach, and 
founder of the Salt Lake City chapter of PFLAG 
(Parents, Families and Friends of Lesbians and 
Gays). A lover of classical music, he sang tenor 
with the Denver Classic Chorale, the Denver 
Concert Choir, the Denver Symphony Chorus, 
and the Utah Symphony Chorus. In retire- 
ment, he and his family enjoyed roaming the 
west in their motor home, spending winters in 
Tucson, Ariz. He died July 23, 2006, following 
an automobile accident. He leaves his wife, 
Alice Keep Carlson ‘53, a son, a daughter, two 


grandsons, and a granddaughter. 


Dr. Benjamin Gellner Ruekberg earned a 


doctorate at Syracuse University and taught at 
C.W. Post College at Long Island University for 
most of his career, specializing in Russian his- 
tory and psycho-spiritual history. He practiced 
spiritual healing and counseling and was work- 
ing on a book, Spirituality, Sex, Rasputin, and Us: 
Mysteries, Healings, Love, and Other Challenges, 
as well as a collection of meditations. He was 
a longtime member of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Fellowship of Huntington, N.Y., and a recent 
trustee and member of A Sanctuary of Infinite 
Spirit of Ronkonkoma. He died July 18, 2006, 
leaving three sons, a daughter, and three 


grandchildren. 


Jay Zorn, emeritus professor of music at the 
University of Southern California's Thornton 
School of Music and author of 12 books, includ- 
ing the bestselling music appreciation text, 
Listening to Music, died July 3 


oraduating, he served in the Air Force as a 


trumpet performer and conductor of the Air 


Force Band of Europe, touring 20 counties in 
four vears. He later taught in New York high 
schools before joining the faculty of USC in 
1972. As a trumpet performer, he played with 


television, recording, and Broadway musical 


1, 2006. After 


Graduate 
Teacher 
Education 
Program 


Continuing a tradition 
of innovation 


Beginning June 2007 


Oberlin College 


Oberlin College 

Graduate Teacher Education 
Program 

E-mail: GTEP@oberlin.edu 
Phone: (440) 775-8468 

132 Elm Street 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


www.oberlin.edu/teachereducation 
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ROBERT WEINSTOCK 
1919-2006 


Emeritus Professor of Physics 


OBERT WEINSTOCK WAS BORN in Philadelphia on February 2, 

1919. Although his family was desperately poor during the 

Depression, Bob loved to recall interesting events of his early 
years. At the age of 15, he sat in a 50-cent, left-field, lower-deck seat 
and watched Babe Ruth hit two home runs in a game against the 
Philadelphia Athletics. Later, Bob cited that game in a physics jour- 
nal when he wrote with classic Weinstock style about the trajectories 
of fly balls. He also had what he liked to call a “brush with Einstein” 
when the great physicist came to Bob’s Philadelphia high school to 
receive an award. Apparently at one point Bob nearly bumped into 
the distinguished visitor as he passed him on the front steps. 

In the fall of 1936, Bob enrolled at the University of Pennsylvania 
with the aim of becoming a high school mathematics or physics 
teacher, a position that offered job security. However, as a student in 
the school of education, he learned two major facts from the chair of 
Penn's physics department: First, one could be a theoretical physicist 
without doing any work in a laboratory, and second, one could be a 
teacher without having to slog through any education courses. In a 
few microseconds, Bob said, he decided to switch his major to physics. 

With very little money but an outstanding undergraduate record 
in physics and mathematics, Bob continued 
his work when, in 1940, Stanford University 
offered him a teaching assistantship and admis- 
sion to graduate school. Despite a shortage of 
graduate courses in physics at Stanford (because 
so many senior faculty had disappeared to take 
up war jobs) Bob received a PhD only three 
years later and soon followed his mentor, Felix 
Bloch, to Harvard to work on radar counter- 
measures. 

By the end of World War II, Bob had decid- 
ed he would not return to physics or academia. 
He had an urge to spend his life helping to solve 
social, economic, and political problems of 
society, which he felt were much more impor- 
tant than solving problems in theoretical 
physics. He resolved to join the American labor 
movement, and in January of 1946, was hired 
on as a wiper for the freighter Elmira Victory. As the only wiper in the 
U.S. Merchant Marine with a PhD in physics, he was one of three 


engine-room personnel who did little more than clean, paint, and 
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perform other menial jobs on orders from the first assistant engineer. 
On the Elmira Victory, and later on a second freighter, he sailed the 
world for eight fascinating months. 

In September, when Bob was on layover in San Francisco, col- 
leagues at Stanford persuaded him to stay and teach mathematics for 
one quarter to help cope with the influx of returning veterans sup- 
ported by the GI Bill. As it turned out, he never shipped out again. 
But he always retained his progressive idealism. In 1948, he traveled 
with and was active in the vice presidential campaign of Idaho 
Senator Glen Taylor, who was Henry Wallace’s running mate on the 
Progressive Party ticket. 

Bob taught mathematics at Stanford for eight years, during which 
time he married mathematics graduate student Elizabeth Brownell 
and published a book, Calculus of Variations, which is still available 
in paperback. Bob then spent five years teaching in the mathematics 
department at Notre Dame University, receiving tenure after four 
years. For the 1959-60 academic year, he took a leave of absence 
from Notre Dame, accepting an invitation to fill a one-year, sabbatical- 
replacement slot in the mathematics department at Oberlin College. 
So impressed by Oberlin’s culture and the seriousness of purpose he 
saw in even average students, he decided to 
remain. He found no openings in the mathe- 
matics department, but one appeared in the 
physics department due to a retirement. He 
applied for it and later claimed, “the College 
could not find anybody competent to replace 
[Forest] Tucker, so they hired me.” 

Although not active in campus politics, Bob 
made a significant impact at Oberlin. He was a 
talented theoretical physicist and an energetic 
and creative person. An effective teacher, 
he was especially attentive to the needs of indi- 
vidual students. I was a student in the seminar 
Bob taught his first year in the physics depart- 
ment. We participants were immediately struck 
by the precision and rigor of his analysis; his 
authoritative knowledge of physics and mathe- 
matics; and the beauty and clarity of his hand- 
writing on the board, transparencies, and paper. During derivations, 
he formed each letter with care. He believed the best way to help 


students fulfill their potential was to be a demanding teacher— 
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which he certainly was—and he decried what he saw as a general 
lowering of standards at Oberlin in response to weakened high school 
preparation of its students. Near the end of his second year in the 
physics department, he was elected by the senior class to serve as 
one of four speakers at the traditional Thursday-noon, all-college 
assemblies. The other speakers that year were Barry McGill, Wolfgang 
Stechow, and Clyde Holbrook. 

Bob had wide interests and strong convictions, and he didn't hes- 
itate to express his sometimes unconventional opinions. He loved 
books and was a voracious reader with a particular appreciation for 
19th-century fiction. He sponsored a number of group winter-term 
projects reading the novels of Charles Dickens. In fact, his Anglophilia 
led him to spend four summers and four sabbatical leaves in the 
Department of Theoretical Physics at Oxford University. In faculty 
debates about course distribution requirements in the "70s and ’80s, 
he made impassioned speeches advocating a literature requirement, 
saying that the requirement to study literature at Penn launched him 
on his lifetime of reading. 

As far as | know, Bob's only stage role was in the 1984 English 
department production of Tom Stoppard’s play The Real Inspector 
Hound, in which he appeared as the corpse. His big scene was near- 
ly ruined when the corpse couldn't stop giggling. 

Bob also loved classical music, and the Conservatory clearly 
helped make Oberlin a special place for him. He often attended con- 
certs and befriended a number of Conservatory students with whom 
he then corresponded for years through lengthy, meticulous, hand- 
written letters. He had his limits, however. There was a particularly 
noteworthy event in October of 1981 when he was invited to a con- 
cert of contemporary music by faculty composers. As he later described 
it in the alumni magazine, he took offense at one particularly noisy 
piece, conceived, according to the composer, on a long subway ride. 
Bob wrote, “during the long, enthusiastic applause that followed the 
emission of Subway Songs, I ... expressed my feelings ... by vigor- 
ously booing, seething with indignation, irresistibly impelled by firm 
conviction.” He further wrote, “How, | wonder, can one have listened 
to Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, even Dvorak, 
Sibelius, Berg, Martinu, Wood, Aschaffenburg, Darey—and then 
give the name ‘music’ to the eardrum-lacerating, mind-twisting, soul- 
offending, air-polluting, electronic product of the kind that spewed 
from loudspeakers into Warner Hall?” His diatribe in the alumni 
magazine was accompanied by rebuttals from five Conservatory pro- 
fessors and one student and was followed by numerous letters in 
subsequent issues. 

Bob obviously enjoyed taking controversial positions. One such 
position resulted from his discovering, around 1980, that the proof of 
the property of planetary orbits long attributed to Isaac Newton was 
not, in fact, a logical proof at all. In an international debate involving 


publications, letters, and conferences, Bob spent the next 25 years work- 
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ing to convince physicists, mathematicians, and historians of science 


that their defenses of Newton's Principia also contained fallacies. 


ob and Betty Weinstock have been very generous members of 

the Oberlin community. The name Weinstock appears on the 

list of contributors to virtually every worthwhile organization 
in our area. On a small scale many of us benefited from the famous 
Weinstock lunch fund, which permitted Bob frequently to invite 
individuals from all parts of campus for lunch and a good conversa- 
tion. Bob was on a first-name basis with most of the waiters in Oberlin 
restaurants, for whom he left tips with Susan B. Anthony dollar coins. 
Trying to figure out a way to outwit Bob and pay the bill instead of 
letting him do it was a game that his guests almost never won. 
Another contest that Bob won was a community-wide competition 
during Oberlin’s sesquicentennial celebration in 1983, in which he 
grew the longest beard in town within an allotted time period. 

His generosity was manifest on a larger scale in 1977, when Bob 
took a permanent leave of absence from the faculty to make his posi- 
tion available for an outstanding young physicist who had been hired 
as a temporary sabbatical leave replacement. As a result, the teacher 
could be offered, and soon accepted, a tenure-track appointment. 
Even though Bob was then on a leave of absence, he continued to 
teach, without pay, his year-long course in applied mathematics, a 
central course in our curriculum for generations of junior physics 
majors. Six years later, in 1983, he took advantage of an early-retire- 
ment plan offered by the College to become an emeritus professor at 
the age of 64. Even though he had then officially retired, he still con- 
tinued to teach, without pay, the course in applied mathematics for 
seven more years, until he finally decided to bring an end to his 
teaching in 1990. His career in teaching spanned 50 years, and his 
applied mathematics course has never been replaced. 

The March 15, 1990, issue of the Oberlin Observer carried the 
following short notice: “Che American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has elected Emeritus Professor of Physics Robert 
Weinstock to the rank of fellow. The honor recognizes his ‘long 
record of research contributions that have yielded substance for the 
teaching of undergraduate physics and mathematics.” 

Bob died at his Kendal of Oberlin home on May 16, 2006, at the 
age of 87 while watching a televised baseball game. He leaves his 
wife, Betty, and his two sons, Frank and Robert. Oberlin has lost a 
wise, idealistic, and colorful figure, and one who has served as an 


inspiration to me, personally, throughout my entire time at Oberlin. 


BRUCE RICHARDS is a professor and chair of the Department of Physics 
and Astronomy at Oberlin College. This Memorial Minute was adopted 
by a standing vote of the General Faculty of Oberlin College on October 


25, 2006. 
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orchestras, as well as with the Darmstadt 
Symphony and the Bolshoi and Ukrainian 
Ballet orchestras. A past president of the 
California Music Educators Association, he 
was honored in 2003 with UC’s Ramo Music 
Faculty Award. He died July 31, 2006, leaving 
his wife, June August, three children, a sister, 


and seven grandchildren. 


1954 
Former Michigan state lawmaker Jackie Vaughn 
UI, a Detroit Democrat who served in the leg- 
islature for 36 years, died September 12, 2006. 
A former Fulbright Scholar at Oxford Univer- 
sity, he taught in the Detroit public schools 
before entering politics; he was elected to the 
State House in 1966 and to the Senate in 1978, 
serving until 2002. Also an ordained deacon in 
the Baptist church, he taught a Sunday school 
class at Memorial Baptist Church for more 
than 30 years. An active Oberlin alumnus, he 
served as a class agent, a reunion gift commit- 
tee member, and as an admissions representa- 


tive. He leaves a brother, nieces, and nephews. 


Dr. Ernest A. Wacker earned a medical degree 
at Columbia University and practiced psychia- 
try until his retirement in 1962. He died May 
25, 2006, leaving his wife Margaret, a son, 


Leslie Wacker '83, and a daughter. 


1956 
Mary Jane Greeley died August 3, 2006. 


1957 

Dr. James P. Beittel, a pediatrician who worked 
for the health and safety of children for nearly 
four decades, died suddenly on August 15, 2006. 
After retiring from medicine in 2002, he became 
chief deputy coroner in 2004 and leader of the 
county child death review team of 20 physi- 
cians, police officers, social service officials, and 
educators in Lancaster, Pa. Earlier in his career, 
with a medical degree from Temple University 
in 1964, he served as a captain with the Air 
Force Medical Corps before opening his pedi- 
atrics practice. He served on many community 
boards, most focused on children’s services, 
and had a particular concern for farm safety. 
Also an accomplished tenor with a longtime love 
of music, he sang with the Lancaster Opera 
Company for 30 years, where he was known for 
his roles in Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. He 
leaves his wife, Marylin Pauley Beittel, and 


four children, including Michael P. Beittel ’85, 


1962 

James W. Mosher, who formed his own law 
firm focusing on the theater and music indus- 
try, died May 31, 2006, in New York. Previously 
he was a partner in the New York firm of Zissu, 


Stein, Bergman, Couture and Mosher. 


1966 

Nicholas Eby Charles, a history major at 
Oberlin and member of the fencing team, 
earned a master’s degree in business at the 
University of Southern California in 1968 and 
worked in the Los Angeles area until his death 
on July 23, 2006. His sister, Christine Charles 


Ramos 68, survives him. 


1969 

Dr. Cynthia Miller Lawrence was a profes- 
sor in the art history department at Temple Uni- 
versity, W here her interests were in the art of 
early modern Europe. She held a doctorate from 
the University of Chicago and taught previous- 
ly at SUNY Stony Brook and at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. She published widely on baroque sculpture, 
painting, and patronage in both Flanders and 
the Netherlands, and on works as varied as sculp- 
tural monuments to 17th-century Dutch naval 
heroes and Rubens’ Raising of the Cross. She 
died July 26, 2006, at her home in New York, 
11 years after her first surgery for endometrial 


cancer. She leaves her husband, David. 
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ayne “Jamie” Sherman Rudolph, head of 
lower school science at the Greenwich Country 
Day School in Connecticut, died July 29, 2006, 
following an accident. With a bachelor’s degree 
in psychology and a master’s degree in teaching 
from Oberlin, she taught in Greenwich and 
New Orleans schools for more than 34 years. 
At Greenwich, she designed and taught a sci- 
ence program that earned her recognition as a 
“Master Teacher.” Also an accomplished eques- 
trian, she had a lifelong love of horses, and her 
horse, Orion, continues to be shown nationally 
by her trainer, competing at the FEI Prix St. 
Georges level. She leaves her husband, Jeffrey 
Rudolph ‘68; three children, including Rebecca 


Rudolph 06; three sisters; and a brother. 


ees. 


Dr. Marta Holmberg worked at the Society 


of Actuaries in Schaumburg, Il, for more than 
20 years, serving as managing director of edu- 


cation and exams. She held a doctorate in exper- 


imental psychology from McMaster University 
and was a generous supporter of a humanitari- 
an causes. Her hobbies included traveling, col- 
lecting art, reading, music, and fine wine and 
food, and she enjoyed attending the Stratford 
Shakespeare Festival. She died August 13, 2006, 
of complications from a stem cell transplant 
she underwent for the treatment of leukemia. 
She leaves her parents, a brother and sister, and 


many friends and colleagues. 


1983 

Todd Leroy Middleton lettered in football and 
track at Oberlin, then returned to Cleveland 
after graduation to work in several firms, includ- 
ing Cleveland Energy, the Iluminating Com- 
pany, Dunn & Bradstreet, and, most recently, 
McCarthy, Burgess & Wolff. A small business 
owner and entrepreneur, Mr. Middleton was a 
loyal member and trustee of his church and 
enjoyed music, movies, and cooking. He died 
December 4, 2006, leaving two brothers, five 


nieces, two nephews, and countless friends. 


1985 

Dr. Ferieda M. Walker earned her medical 
degree at Howard University College of Medi- 
cine in 1989, returning to her hometown of 
Dayton, Ohio, to serve a three-year residency at 
Good Samaritan Hospital. She began a private 
practice in family medicine in 1993 and was a 
member of Summit Christian Church, the 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, and Delta Sigma 
Theta. After living with multiple sclerosis for 
many years, she died April 14, 2006, leaving 
two sons, her former husband, her father, two 


brothers, and a sister. 


Oberlin offers its condolences to the family 
of James Kim, the CNET Networks editor 
and father of two who died in the moun- 
tains of Oregon in December while seeking 
help for his family, who had become strand- 
ed in their car by snow. James majored in 


English and government at Oberlin and was 
a letterwinning lacrosse player. He and his 
wife, Kati, owned a clothing boutique and 
an apothecary in San Francisco, where 
James reviewed digital devices for CNET 
and co-hosted a weekly video podcast for a 
gadget blog. 
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MAKE MEMORIAL DAY WEEKEND 
YOUR “COMMENCEMENT” TOO 


Photo by Leslie Candor Farquhar, 50, resident of Kendal 


In the academic procession, on his way to Herb and his wife, Sabra (Chambers) Henke, 
receiving the 2006 Oberlin College Alumni also ‘53, moved to Kendal in 2001 beginning 

Award, is Herb Henke, ‘53, professor their new lives as valued and active residents 
emeritus of eurhythmics and music education. of both the Kendal and Oberlin communities. 


Commencement means ‘a beginning.” Come to END PANIES 
Kendal during the big weekend at Oberlin College KE 

to observe retirement as a stimulating new life. ff”. 
May 25-28 is a wonderful opportunity to visitour  “yY at Oberlin 
campus, take a tour with our greeters, enjoy a A Continuing Care Retirement 
breakfast or lunch in our cafeteria. Need a ride? Community serving older adults in 
Call 775-0094. Our driver will pick you up and the Quaker tradition. 


take you back in Oberlin during daytime hours. 600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 » www.kao.kendal.org 
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ONE MORE THING 


How Do You Get to Carnegie Hall? 
photo © Steve J. Sherman ’81 


The Oberlin Orchestra, under the baton of Robert Spano ’83, played to a full house at Carnegie 
Hall’s Isaac Stern Auditorium on January 26. Writing for the New York Times, Vivien Schweitzer 
called the performance “dynamic” and “stellar,” while noting the “fiery, polished strings and 
excellent woodwinds and brass.” The /imes also gave a nod to the many Oberlin graduates in 
attendance: “On Friday night they loyally turned up in full force, packing Carnegie Hall with 
enthusiastic supporters,” wrote Schweitzer. See page 28 for story and photos. 


